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NEW THIS SPRING! 


the 1948 edition of 
LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA 


This latest edition of the Miles-Pooley LITERATURE AND LIFE 
IN AMERICA has been brought up to date in its commentary, reading 
lists, and especially in the choice of selections for the twentieth-century 
units. 


A few of the new readings which will delight you and your students: 

selections from E. B. White (from The White Flag) and James B. Thur- 

ber (The Secret Life of Walter Mitty), a story by Marjorie Kinnan 
¢ Rawlings, poems by Karl Shapiro and Randall Jarrell. 


Write for further information 
and examination material 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 + ATLANTA3 + DALLAST PASADENA2 + SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK 10 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SUMMER IN ENGLAND 


Emphasizing the backgrounds of English 
Literature: North Wales, English Lakes, 
Scotland, the Abbeys and the Cathedral 
Towns,. Cambridge and Oxford, Shake- 
speare Country, the west coast of Devon, 
etc., eleven days in London. Sail June 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL of ENGLISH 
Bread Loaf, Vt. JUNE 30- AUG. 14 


Special lecturers include: Scott Bu- 
CHANAN + CRAMER + MALCOLM 
Cow ey + Ropert Frost - Horace 
Grecory Howarp Mumrorp JonEs 


Located on the college’s scenic separate mountain 
campus. Graduate courses offered leading to a 
Master’s degree in English, American and Conti- 
nental fiction; literary history, composition and 
teaching; play directing; Romantic and Victorian 
sae contemporary literature; craft of fiction. 

wenty-ninth Annual Session, nationally known 
staff, small classes. 


Write for illustrated Catalogue: 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OFFICE 
Middlebury College, Middlebury 4, Vermont 


25, return on August 27. Price $1,320. 
* 


Other tours planned for cultural values: 
Art Appreciation, Music Appreciation, 
Post-War France, Classical Backgrounds, 
etc. Send for prospectus. 


Annual tour of Mexico July 7. 


We have been taking Americans abroad 
for fifty-seven years. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


11 Boyd St., Newton, Massachusetts 


The Answer to Your Reading Problem! 


CEBCO 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


Adapted & Edited 


Just Published! LORNA DOONE = just Published! 
MOBY DICK 


IVANHOE 


Also Available 


Jane Eyre—Les Misérables—A Tale of Two Cities 
In Sunshine and Shadow (Pages from Poe) 
Oliver Twist—Pride and Prejudice 


Request sample copies, to be sent on approval 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 Fifth Avenue New York II, New York 


Juvenile Delinquency 
The Habit? 


(They seldom go together) 


OUR PROGRAM for building a good leisure 
habit: 
1. Regular use of the library, 
a book every two weeks. 
2. Regular reporting, 
by brief and fair objective tests. 
3. Regular cumulative records, 
of each student’s reading. 
4. Regular guidance by the teacher, 
to better and better books. 


STUDENTS LIKE TO TAKE THE JONES 
TESTS, WHICH STIMULATE READING. 


TEACHERS LIKE TO USE THE JONES LIST 
OF 2250 RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


JUST OFF PRESS 
All pupils will enjoy the thrilling action and 


adventure in this clear, modern, readable 
version of 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


Prepared by Henry I. Christ, St. Albans, N.Y. 


Announcing the latest addition to our list of at- 
tractive Globe adaptations, just off press 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 


Edited by Ruth T. King, Chicago, Illinois 


For approval copies and a copy of our new catalog 
of English publications write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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A New Series for High Schools 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


BY MELLIE JOHN AND JOHN J. DE BOER 


This new program is focused on the pupil’s everyday communication 
needs. The student who uses Building Better English is soon convinced that 
the program deals with realities by keeping close to his needs and interests. 


A Series That Has Strong Pupil-Appeal 


Some features that build pupil-appeal 


Convincing evidence of the value of studying English 
Simple but interesting methods of presentation. 
Activities both stimulating and practical. 

High visual attractiveness and value. 

Literary selections geared to pupil level and interests. 


Down-to-earth drill sentences 


If you are contemplating a change in your composition and grammar 
texts, write us for information about Building Better English. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
I9II Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 East 23rd St., New York City 10 
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Presenting 


FIVE BROADWAY PLAYS 


JUNIOR MISS 
HIGH TOR 


ON BORROWED TIME 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


Selected as the best for senior high school use from several 


hundred possibilities, these plays offer variety, enjoyment, 


and literary value. Edited by J. Rodger Gow and Helen 
J. Hanlon, of the Detroit Public Schools. List price $2.00 


Harper & Brothers 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Stimulate 


individual student reading by 
equipping each student with 
the (1) illustrated, (2) topical, 
(3) annotated reading list 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


$0.35 each In quantity $0.27 
* 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 


THE 


PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


TEACHABILITY 


Picture yourself teaching literature from 
a TEXTBOOK containing selections from 
the best of all prose and poetry in a richly 
illustrated format to command the student’s 
instant attention. At hand is a time-saving 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, full of sugges- 
tions; the combined experience of many 
teachers in your field. SEPARATELY- 
BOUND NOVELS AND PLAYS add 
flexibility to the high school courses and 
WORKBOOKS check your results. 


That is the equipment offered by THE 
PROSE AND POETRY SERIES. 


Write for ‘ay 


information to 


THE L. W. SINGER 7 
COMPANY, INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK BOS’ 


“At the Top of Their Class” 


PLAYS FROM RADIO 
A. H. Lass + Earle L. McGill » Donald Axelrod 


This top-flight collection of contemporary radio plays, specifically designed 
for high-school English classes, provides vigorous dramatic reading, suitable 
also for successful play production. Here is tried and tested drama which will 
heighten the student’s appreciation of the best in radio and will make him a 
more critical listener. Excellent discussion questions, casting and sound 
effects suggestions, a production manual, and radio glossary add to the use- 
fulness of the text. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 
Esther Forbes 


To read Johnny Tremain is to live for a while the most exciting years of our 
country’s history and to have a deep and lasting understanding of the people 
of the Revolution. This distinguished novel, awarded the John Newbery 
Medal, is available in an educational edition illustrated by Lynd Ward. 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 
Elwood L. Prestwood 


This workbook will help to solve the problem of teaching the fundamentals 
of English in high school. Look for more practice exercises than in other 
workbooks; a teaching plan which demands real understanding of grammatical 
rules, not mere memorization; a complete program of diagnostic, review, and 
achievement tests. 


\\published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - CHICAGO + DALLAS + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 
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What is YOUR favorite feature of ... 


Bailey 
McPherson 
English First Course English Third Course 
English Second Course English Fourth Course 


Inventory tests 


“The Workshop” 
Handbook” 


Variety of 
Assignments 


Organization 


Each student finds out at the beginning of the year what his 
own weaknesses are. He is referred to individualized remedial 
exercises that enable him to bring himself up to class level. 


These sections contain explanatory material and many func- 
tional and technical exercises for remedial and maintenance 
work. ‘‘Practice Exercises and Review” sections maintain 


major concepts within each chapter. 


There is a wealth of assignments to meet the varying needs and 
interests of high-school students. Enrichment sections, “Other 
Things You Might Like to Know,” offer many suggestions for 
group or individual participation. 


The extremely flexible organization permits every teacher to 
arrange the teaching sequence to suit her needs. Section I 
teaches grammar functionally in terms of oral and written 
composition. Chapters in Section I are keyed to appropriate 
chapters in Section II which teach the technical aspects of 
grammar. The sections may be used separately or together and 
chapters may be taught in any desired order. These four texts 
are in addition to the three texts for junior high school. 


American Book Company 


“Jor normal reading interests 


and sub-normal reading skills”’ 


| 
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THE EVERYREADER SERIES 


The Goldbug and Other Stories 
Cases of Sherlock Holmes 
Ivanhoe 


Simon Bolivar 
A Tale of Two Cities 


Single copies, each book......... $1.16 
Classroom orders, each book...... .87 


Now you can stimulate your retarded readers of upper 
elementary grades, junior and senior high school to 
read! The EVERYREADER SERIES will give these pupils 
materials they can actually read with ease and enjoy- 
ment, The reading level of these new books is placed 
at early fourth grade, but the interest level is that of 
the older child. 


Send now for our pamphlet telling you how to use the 
EVERYREADER SERIES in your classroom. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis 3, Missouri 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


HUMOR OF AMERICA Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 


and LEON MONES 


Built around the significant and ever appealing theme of humor, this collection of 
humorous stories, poems, plays, cartoons, and anecdotes presents a wide variety of 
moods, types, authors, and periods. $1.60 


THE MYSTERY AND 
THE DETECTIVE Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This collection of “riddle” stories provides exceptionally effective drill in reading for 
understanding. The stories require on the part of the student close attention to clues. 


$1.52 
NEW NARRATIVES 
ENLARGED EDITION Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


This anthology has proved extremely valuable with pupils who have reading difficul- 
ties, due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of themes dealt with, and the 
great simplicity of style. $1.52 


THICKER THAN WATER Edited ty w. ROBERT WUNSCH ; 


and EDNA ALBERS 


Each of the stories in this collection deals with a problem in family living in which 
an adolescent is involved, and provides interesting and realistic material for class dis- 
cussion of everyday home life. $1.60 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


Based upon frequently occurring experiences of school and college life, these expertly 
— narratives win the pupil’s interest by touching upon many of his own prob- 
ems. $1.60 


THE SPORTING GESTURE Edited by THOMAS L. STIX 


and FRANK A. SMERLING 


The stories in this collection are enacted against a background of sports, such as 
football, tennis, and yachting, and all effectively dramatize the spirit of fair play. 
Student’s edition. $1.40 


RECENT SHORT STORIES 


Edited by MARGARET PENDLETON 

and DAVID SCHERMERHORN WILKINS : 

Here is a nicely balanced collection of distinguished short stories by such famous 

authors as Willa Cather, Lincoln Colcord, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Susan Glaspell, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Katherine Mansfield, and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $1.56 


ALL IN A DAY’S WORK By ZILA ROBBINS : 


and MARJORIE MEDARY 


Here is a collection of lively articles, selected for their readability and interest to 
teen-age students, centered on the vocational opportunities in many fields. $1.36 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York —_ 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
NEW 
College Standard 

DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE Edition 


And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 


4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


1. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA: 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary—EM"-PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’-PHA: 


TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM'*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


LU 
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Something REALLY NEW for High Schools! 
THE 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP 


SERIES 


A grammar-composition program for grades 9 through 12 


The 
English Workshop Series WORKBOOKS 


An independent course of study in grammar and composi- 
tion for grades 9 through 12 by John E. Warriner, 
Joseph C. Blumenthal, and A. Barnett Langdale. 


Complete text material as well as abundant drill ex- 
ercises. Books |, 2, 3: 192 pages each. Book 4: 256 
pages. Cumulative review. Separate teacher's key and 
32-page pamphlet of tests for each grade. 


The workbooks are correlated with and give specific 
page references to... 


Warriner's HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


A new kind of basic teaching text for grades 9 and 
10. Grammar-usage principles which 9th and [Oth 
grade students can master. Easy-to-use handbook ar- 
rangement. 


Hodges’ HARBRACE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


A basic text and handbook for grades II and 12. 
Complete review of all grammar-usage essentials in 
convenient form for teaching and reference. 


All texts in THE ENGLISH WORKSHOP SERIES will be available 
this spring except the workbook for grade 11. 


HARCOURT, BRACE CO. —new York 17+ Chicago 1 
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MARCH 1948 


Number 3 


Literary 1947 in Retrospect 


MAX J. HERZBERG’ 


Wiaartever may have been the case in 
the rest of the world of trade, production 
in the book business caught up with con- 
sumption to such an extent that gloom 
hovered darkly (or redly) over the 
ledgers of publishers and caused many 
authors to conclude that literary royal- 
ties were in almost as bad shape as the 
dynastic royalties of Europe. 

Books continued to pour from the 
presses literally in thousands of titles, 
but paper and printing costs kept mount- 
ing, while, at the same time, readers 
stopped buying books in large numbers. 
Booksellers began quarreling with the 
book clubs. One book club consoled itself 
with the calculation that, even if sales 
were falling, still Kingsblood Royal had, 
even before publication, sold 740,000 
copies, whereas in all of 1921 Main Street 
sold only 295,000 copies. Henry Seidel 
Canby complained that the eager quest 
for “ephemeral and synthetic best sell- 
ers” was preventing the publication of 
really good books destined for only 
moderate sales; and Lovell Thompson 
spoke of “money-drunk” publishers and 
literary agents. According to another 


* Book editor of the Newark Evening News; ed- 
itor of numerous anthologies; principal of Weequa- 
hic (Newark) High School; past president of NCTE. 


authority, what the book trade really 
needed was “‘some ingenious gadget to 
lower the cost of book production, some- 
thing that will do for printing and bind- 
ing what the dial has done for the tele- 
phone.” Alfred R. McIntyre suggested 
that authors go a little easy in their de- 
mands for royalties, and Harvey Breit, 
after a survey of the literary market 
place today, concluded that publishers 
were being forced to “shop for sure-fire 
stuff.” 

No statistics were available at the 
moment that this article was written to 
tell how many books were published in 
1947. But, obviously, from all reports 
there were too many. It is true that some 
books, stoutly supported by the book 
clubs and skilful publicity, still sold well. 
Some books even attained an unexpected 
success. Thus Arnold J. Toynbee’s A 
Study of History appeared in March. It 
was not even mentioned, so far as I can 
discover, in the list of new publications 
in The Retail Bookseller, that useful organ 
of the retail book trade. Yet it has been 
on the best-seller list since May, and at 
times the demand for it has been so great 
that the available supply was exhausted. 
On the other hand, some highly touted 
books fell unnoticed by the wayside. 
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Incidentally, that folkway of our times 
—the best seller—was surveyed at great 
length this year in an absorbing volume, 
Frank Luther Mott’s Golden Multitudes, 
a book no English teacher can afford to 
neglect. Mott begins with Michael 
Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom and closes 
with Miss Winsor’s Forever Amber, which 
in December was still leading all books of 
fiction in a reprint edition. The two 
books are, one concludes, alike in no re- 
spect except that both are horrible ex- 
amples of the literary art and both, 
therefore, commentaries on the taste of 
the American public over a period of 
three centuries. The notion of best sellers 
has given our readers a sad psychosis— 
the belief that a book is good because it 
sells in large quantities. Some publishers 
have the further idea that, by means of 
a formula in the composition of a novel 
and through the use of considerable cash 
in advertising it, they can push a book 
into large circulation. Unfortunately, 
they sometimes succeed. Yet Variety last 
March pointed out that someone who 
realized that motion-picture purchases 
of a book were based in amount on the 
attainment of best-sellerdom had _ in- 
vented a “gimmick.” This operated to 
create a phoney best seller by producing 
an artificial demand for a book at book- 
stores. The inventor calculated that such 
manipulation at only three bookstores 
was sufficient to place a novel on the list 
—with a resultant huge increase in the 
movie purchase price. An attack on best 
sellers from another point of view was 
made in Robert C. Ruark’s burlesque 
novel, Grenadine Etching: Her Life and 
Loves, intended apparently as a historical 
novel to end all historical novels. 

While it is true that the novels that 
bloom in the spring, tra-la, are often 
quite dead by the fall, some titles remain 
in mind among those published in 1947. 


Most likely candidate for permanent 
remembrance is E. B. Guthrie, Jr.’s, The 
Big Sky, a story of the frontier and the 
Indians that makes realistic use of its 
data just as if it were not a historical 
novel. Two other stories with the past 
for background impressed readers and 
probably will continue to be read—Ken- 
neth Roberts’ Lydia Bailey and Ben 
Ames Williams’ House Divided. 

The latter started a new trend in con- 
temporary fiction; it not only ran on and 
on for hundreds of pages (1,514 of them), 
but it sold for $5.00. When the price of 
the book was announced, other publish- 
ers sat back complacently and waited for 
Houghton Mifflin to take a fall. Instead, 
the book leaped promptly into the best- 
seller class when it appeared in Septem- 
ber and continued to stay in that com- 
fortable income bracket. Apparently, 
readers like lots of pages, characters, 
incidents, descriptions, and dialogues, 
loaded with history, garnished with sex, 
and provided with that reliable formula 
for literary prosperity—the introduction 
of Lincoln as a character. 

One may remember, too, William 
George Weekly’s The Ledger of Lying 
Dog and John Myers Myers’ The Wild 
Yazoo as good adventure stories. Samuel 
Shellabarger’s The Prince of Foxes was 
bolder in its use of sex than was its popu- 
lar predecessor, The Captain from Castile; 
Mr. Shellabarger is no longer headmaster 
of a girls’ school in Columbus, Ohio, but 
is devoting all his time to writing. The 
most overpraised novel of the year was 
Natalia Anderson Scott’s The Story of 
Mrs. Murphy; numerous critics followed 
the bellwether lead of Clifton Fadiman. 

More memorable, perhaps, were the 
controversial books, of which Sinclair 
Lewis’ Kingsblood Royal was the chief; 
for exhortation was in the blood of many 
authors, appalled by the dubious ending 
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LITERARY 1947 IN RETROSPECT 


and painful sequellae of the war. Among 
others who wandered with Lewis in the 
quicksands of racial and religious preju- 
dice in the United States were Laura 
Hobson, with Gentlemen’s Agreement; 
Robert McLaughlin, with The Side of the 
Angels; Millen Brand, with Albert Sears; 
and Wallace Stegner, with Second 
Growth. 

The end did not come there, since, 
early in January, Doubleday & Company 
published Norman Katkov’s Eagle at My 
Eyes, a sensational story of intermar- 
riage, and in February issued Kathleen 
Hughes’s Not Quite a Dream, on the same 
subject. In January, moreover, Random 
House published Mary Jane Ward’s The 
Professor's Umbrella, a story of racial 
prejudice in a great and easily identifi- 
able midwestern university. 

As in other years, some authors con- 
tinued in 1947 to write books that 
aroused censure and invited censorship; 
and some not-too-wise publishers con- 
tinued to publish them. A list of a dozen 
such books could readily be compiled, 
but regarding them only two remarks 
need be made. Struthers Burt has point- 
ed out sadly that for “three decades 
American novelists have been writing 
brilliant novels, but on the whole com- 
passion has been no part of them. In this 
we are still naive, and cruel with the 
cruelty of the young, compared with the 
English who, whatever their faults, sel- 
dom forget humanity and compassion.”’ 
Burt gave Lionel Shapiro’s admirable 
novel, The Sealed Verdict, as an example 
of true compassion. 

Henry Seidel Canby recently said in 
similar vein: “One might suppose that 
all our literary creation had moved to- 
ward the depiction of American man as 
his most disillusioned neighbors see 
him.” It is clear that a deep mood of 
pessimism has settled on American writ- 


Ill 


ing; many ambitious novelists, drama- 
tists, and poets feel that to be literary 
one must be gloomy and hopeless. 

Even the humor of the day tends to 
take on curious aspects of the atomic 
age. In three recent novels, for example, 
one finds a combination of satire and the 
sort of plot common in the amazing (and 
frequently good) stories classified as 
“science-fiction.” Henry Morton Robin- 
son amused readers with the help of The 
Great Storm that destroys the world of 
the future, Walter Karig indicated in 
Zotz! how an ancient magic spell may 
be employed to useful purpose in the 
purlieus of Washington, and Ward 
Moore told in Greener than You Think 
what happened when the grass near 
Hollywood decides to go on a colossal 
superrampage. 

For straight humor the most amusing 
book of the year was one that readers 
might suppose was sober history: Cleve- 
land Amory’s The Proper Bostonians. 
Humor more openly avowed came off 
pretty well in George Frazier’s The One 
with the Mustache Is Costello. 

There were, too, some entertaining 
exposés, in fiction and in reminiscence, 
of the journalistic, literary, radio, movie, 
theatrical, and musical worlds. 

Thus many funny stories were superb- 
ly told in Robert J. Casey’s totally un- 
inhibited memoirs, More Interesting Peo- 
ple. Richard Sherman wrote about mag- 
azine editorial offices in The Bright Prom- 
ise; Ludwig Bemelmans had Bemel- 
mansian fun with Hollywood in Dirty 
Eddie; Frederick Wakeman tried not too 
successfully in The Saxon Charm to do 
for a theatrical producer what he had 
done for a soap sponsor in The Hucksters; 
Herman Wouk sought too pretentiously 
in Aurora Dawn to describe radio at its 
worst in an imitation of the style of 
Henry Fielding at its feeblest; Charles 
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O’Connell told inside stories of noted 
musicians and composers in The Other 
Side of the Record. Mel Heimer in The 
Big Drag, a sentimental-ironic descrip- 
tion of Broadway, quoted someone as 
saying that Gypsy Rose Lee, author of 
two detective stories, was a natural as a 
writer: ‘She knows instinctively where 
paragraphs start.” 

The historical novelists continued as 
usual to ransack the past of this and 
other lands for wars to serve as back- 
grounds for their stories, but the Civil 
War was still the most popular of all con- 
flicts. Aside from Williams’ House Di- 
vided, two notable nonfiction books on 
this crucial struggle appeared—Allan 
Nevins’ Ordeal of the Union, a likely 
Pulitzer Prize winner; and Otto Eisen- 
schiml and Ralph Newman’s The A meri- 
can Iliad, a magnificent anthology of 
widely varied and carefully selected pas- 
sages descriptive of all important epi- 
sodes and characters of the war. 

In addition, many books about Lin- 
coln were published, including J. G. 
Randall’s authoritative analysis of Lin- 
coln, the Liberal Statesman and two more 
anthologies—Paul M. Angle’s The Lin- 
coln Reader and Edward Wagenknecht’s 
Abraham Lincoln: His Life, Work, and 
Character. 

World War II brought forth numerous 
books, direct descriptions of the conflict 
and discussions of some of the controver- 
sies that arose during the war or have 
sprung up since its conclusion. These 
may be mentioned as typical: Walter 
Karig’s Battle Report (done with collabo- 
rators and now in the third volume of its 
account of the work of the Navy); H. R.. 
Trevor-Roper’s somewhat dubious story 
of The Last Days of Hitler; Robert E. 
Merriam’s suspenseful Dark December; 
Robert S. Allen’s Lucky Forward and 
George Patton’s War as I Knew It (Pat- 


ton praises himself almost as much as 
Allen does); Walter Millis’ careful analy- 
sis, This Is Pearl; Vincent McHugh’s 
The Victory (written as fiction) ; Admiral 
Halsey and James Bryan III’s Admiral 
Halsey’s Story; Elliott Chaze’s The Stain- 
less Steel Kimono (fictional but realistic 
anecdotes); W. L. White’s Report on the 
Germans; James F. Byrnes’s Speaking 
Frankly (probably only the beginning of 
the former Secretary of State’s frank- 
ness); John G. Winant’s Letter from 
Grosvenor Square. Russia and Palestine 
were the themes of more volumes and 
more controversial volumes than any 
other subjects. Those on the Soviet 
Union ranged through the year from 
Richard Lauterbach’s Through Russia’s 
Back Door and John Fischer’s Why They 
Behave like Russians to Walter Lipp- 
mann’s The Cold War and Hal Lehrman’s 
Russia’s Europe. Most of them warned 
against the recrudescence of Russia’s 
imperialism—a neoczarism as dangerous 
as the old—and against communism as 
dope for dupes. 

History in pictures was popular—in 
entrancing volumes like Agnes Rogers 
and Frederick Lewis Allen’s J Remember 
Distincily, Roger Butterfield’s The A meri- 
can Past, and Roy Meredith’s The Face 
of Robert E. Lee. 

John Gunther’s huge grabbag of facts 
and judgments, Inside U.S.A., attained 
two goals—it was a huge best seller be- 
fore publication, and it is now being 
turned into a musical revue. 

Some sound works of criticism were 
published—Van Wyck Brooks’s The 
Times of Melville and Whitman, Leo 
Gurko’s The Angry Decade, V. S. Prit- 
chett’s The Living Novel, Lloyd Morris’ 
Postscript to Yesterday, Maxwell Geis- 
mar’s The Last of the Provincials, 
George Jean Nathan’s latest Theater 
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Book, and stimulating revaluations of 
Bernard Shaw by Eric Bentley and of 
Oscar Wilde by Edouard Roditi. Shaw 
published a new collection of plays, in- 
cluding a re-writing of a bit of Shake- 
speare. Experimental tendencies of today 
were exhibited by Edwin Seaver in his 
latest Cross Section and of the past dec- 
ade in James Laughlin’s important an- 
thology, Spearhead. 

One volume of verse may be men- 
tioned as in my judgment the best of the 
year: John Frederick Nims’s The Iron 
Pastoral. Horatio Smith’s Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Literature 
has already become a standard and very 
valuable reference work. Some admir- 
able anthologies appeared in a year in 
which editors were more and more 
plagued by close restrictions on the use of 
material and constantly increasing costs. 
Among the best were Kathleen Hoag- 
land’s rooo Years of Irish Poetry, Louis 
M. Hacker’s The Shaping of America, 
H. E. Luccock and Frances Brentano’s 
The Questing Spirit, Henry Commager’s 
America in Perspective, B. A. Botkin’s 
Treasury of New England Folklore, Mil- 
ton Crane’s The Roosevelt Era, and Ber- 
nardine Kielty’s A Treasury of Short 
Stories. 

Teachers will perhaps find the follow- 
ing volumes of special professional inter- 
est, since in these books teachers or else 
schools are—sometimes repellingly—de- 
scribed: William E. Henning’s The 
Heller, Barry Fleming’s The Lightwood 
Tree, Paul Eldrige’s And Thou Shalt 
Teach Them, Dean George H. Chase’s 
Tales Out of School, and Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory S. Basford’s fine anthology, 
Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of Teaching. 
To this list may be added Coulton 
Waugh’s The Comics, a book all students 
of communication ought to study; it is a 
fascinating, sometimes appalling, but 


very important account of the beanstalk 
development of a new art. 

Because of the huge numbers of books 
that are appearing, authors are unques- 
tionably having difficulty in finding 
novel and suitable titles, but they seem 
to be avoiding repetition very well. 
“So” is a favorite word. Just in Septem- 
ber, for example, there were these books 
published: So You Want To Help People, 
So You're Going To Get a Puppy, and So! 
You Want To Get Married. ‘“One”’ is an- 
other, as these five instances, also from 
September publications, indicate: One Is 
the Engine; One, Two, Three . . . Infinity; 
One, Two, Three of Homemaking; One 
with God Is a Majority; The One with the 
Mustache Is Costello. Then there is “‘we’’; 
these four titles come from October: We 
Are the Robbers, We Called It Music, We 
Lead a Double Life, We Live in the 
Arctic. In Bill Goode’s detective story, 
The Senator’s Nude, the apostrophe de- 
noted the possessive and not a missing 7. 
Bennett Cerf reports that Mildred Knopf 
is writing a cookbook with the engaging 
title, Home on the Range. Another famous 
cookbook author, Mrs. M. F. K. Fisher, 
turned recently to novel writing, and her 
book was entitled, ““Not Now But Now.” 
A novel by Robert Westerby was called 
Champagne for Mother; John Lee wrote a 
useful and hilarious book, How To Hold 
an Audience without a Rope; Hallie Er- 
minie Rives and Gabrielle Frobush’s The 
John Book dealt entirely with famous 
characters named John; Matt Wein- 
stock’s L.A. was, or course, a description 
of the City of the Angels; and anyone 
who wished to do so could now consult a 
book named Qaragalpag—a manual to a 
not very well-known language. One re- 
members the seventeenth-century books 
of religion—Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches and Spiritual Mustard Pot: To 
Make the Soul Sneeze with Devotion. 
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Louis Bromfield, who in recent years 
has been gloomily inclined to sell Ameri- 
ca short, wrote for the Saturday Review of 
Literature an article expressing his con- 
cern for American writing—its lush his- 
torical novels, mediocre writing, intellec- 
tual fatigue, and the difficulty of making 
fiction sound as exciting as the daily 
newspaper. Margaret Halsey replied to 
him convincingly. She refused to admit 
that Bromfield had much cause for com- 
plaint in our tendency toward standard- 
ization and mass production and in the 
influence of Hollywood and the book 
clubs. She pointed out that 
books are standardized, mass produced, and 
cartelized in this country because steel and 
automobiles and disposable tissues and Post 
Toasties are standardized, mass produced, and 
cartelized. For Mr. Bromfield to think that 
books can operate as a cottage industry, 
manned by starry-eyed medieval guilds, while 
every other productive industry in the country 
moves toward cartelization as fast as it can get 
there, is sheer boyish nonsense. 

In the same literary review Harrison 
Smith, discussing the “Prize Stories of 
1947” considered for the O. Henry 
Awards, noted the general pessimism and 
confusion of outlook that marked them 
and asked: “Are they then expressing the 
secret uneasiness and despair for the fu- 
ture that is gnawing at the mind of the 
inhabitants of the richest, most powerful, 
and most fortunate country in the 
world?” 

Time, surveying the books of the year, 
concluded that “the problems of 1947, of 
the soul as well as of the mind, were big- 
ger than the abilities of the writers who 
grappled with them” but held it unfair to 
indict these writers, since, as citizens of 
their time, “they lived in a nation that 
had both prosperity and peace, but en- 
joyed neither. If others felt bewilderment 
and despair, was it strange that the 
writers did so too, and showed it not only 
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in what they wrote, but also in what they 
proved incapable of writing?” 

Yet Life found it possible to commemo- 
rate a group of young American writers 
—“a refreshing group of newcomers on 
the literary scene ready to tackle al- 
most everything.” Among them were 
Thomas Capote, Jean Stafford, Thomas 
Heggen, Calder Willingham, Elizabeth 
Fenwick, Peggy Goodin, Ann Chidester, 
Gore Vidal, Nancy and Benedict Freed- 
man. John Chamberlain, trying to sum 
up this “‘new generation” for Life, noted 
that they speak of “Old Man Heming- 
way,” are influenced by Hawthorne and 
Kafka, make use of symbolism and the 
technique of dream analysis, and display 
a humor less bitter than Ring Lardner’s. 
They show, too, a revolt against realism 
and naturalism. Some readers will won- 
der whether they and John have been 
reading the same books. No realism in 
Heggen’s Mister Roberts and Willing- 
ham’s End as a Man? 

That most intelligent of publicity 
sheets, Columbia University Press’s bi- 
weekly Pleasures of Publishing, brought 
up an interesting problem of reviewers. 
It analyzed ‘a certain well-known and 
influential book review section on a cer- 
tain recent Sunday morning.” It ran to 
72 pages. Of these 20.6 were devoted to 
editorial content (illustrations, headlines, 
table of contents, picture credits, books 
received, a cartoon, book notes, best- 
seller list, article on reprints, etc., as well 
as reviews of books). Advertising occu- 
pied 51.4 pages. That is, the review ma- 
terial was 28.6 per cent; the advertising 
was 71.4 per cent. In all, 61 books were 
reviewed, at varying lengths. In the ad- 
vertisements 354 books were advertised, 
plus 6 full-page advertisements for book 
clubs and 20 miscellaneous advertise- 
ments. The editor of Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing asks: 
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If publishers did not advertise at all, there 
would, quite logically, under our economic sys- 
tem, be no book-review section. [Except in the 
papers outside the half-dozen big cities, one 
would remind the editor, where large-hearted 
publishers of newspapers give publishers of 
books a huge amount of white space free.] Is it 
also logical that the more they advertise, the 
smaller the proportion of space which will be 
devoted to reviews? 


During the year the following authors, 
of more or less note, passed away: Hans 
Fallada (February 6), Julian Street 
(February 19), Winston Churchill 
(March 12), Charles Nordhoff (April 12), 
Willa Cather (April 24), Emma Speed 
Sampson (May 7), Harriet Lummis 
Smith (May 10), F. W. Goudy (May 11), 
Jim Tully (June 22), Richard Le Galli- 
enne (September 14), Lecomte du Nouy 
(September 22), Hugh Lofting (Septem- 
ber 26), Samuel Hoffenstein (October 
6), Marie A. Belloc Lowndes (November 
11), Baroness Orczy (November 12), 
Duncan Scott (December 19), Mark 
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Hellinger (December 21), Meredith 
Nicholson (December 21). The name of 
Maxwell Perkins should be added, the 
great editor who brought to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons so many authors of note, 
including Thomas Wolfe, and gave them 
help as well as recognition. Perkins died 
June 17. 

G. & C. Merriam Company celebrated 
on September 24 its one-hundredth an- 
niversary as the publishers of the Web- 
ster-Merriam dictionaries and other no- 
table works of reference. In honor of the 
occasion there was issued a valuable and 
entertaining volume (not for sale), 
Noah’s Ark, New England Yankees, and 
The Endless Quest, by Robert Keith 
Leavitt. Publisher’s Weekly marked its 
seventy-fifth and Doubleday & Com- 
pany its fiftieth anniversary. On Sep- 
tember 11, on what would have been 
his eighty-fifth birthday had he lived, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, dedicated a 
memorial room to O. Henry in his native 
town. 


Basic Considerations in Curriculum-making 
in the Language Arts 


DORA V. SMITH? 


Waar should be the program in the lan- 
guage arts if the young people of America 
are to be prepared for life in the modern 
world, more particularly in that part of 
the world committed to the principles of 
democracy? This is the question which 


*The address at the Curriculum luncheon, 
NCTE convention, San Francisco, November, 
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2 Professor of Education, University of Minne- 
‘sota; director of the Commission on the English 
Curriculum; English specialist of the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Schools and of the New York State 
Survey; past president of NCTE. 


members of the curriculum committees 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English ask, in common with teachers 
throughout the nation. For that reason 
it may be possible to combine a discus- 
sion of the procedures being used in the 
national study with the presentation 
of basic considerations in curriculum- 
making. 

There are four such basic considera- 
tions which have particular significance 
at the moment: (1) How shall we deter- 
mine the scope of the program in the lan- 
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guage arts? (2) In what sequence shall 
the materials he taught or the experi- 
ences offered if growth is to be continu- 
ous for the individual and articulation 
closely knit between successive levels of 
the school system? (3) In what connec- 
tions or interrelationships shall these ex- 
periences be presented within the area of 
the language arts, with other subjects of 
study, and with child development in 
general? (4) To whom shall we offer these 
experiences? In other words, how shall 
we care for individual differences? How 
shall we recognize diversity as we seek to 
promote unity? 

First, how shall we define the scope of 
our program in the language arts? The 
answer is: in terms of the outcomes that 
we desire to attain. For that reason, the 
Council’s curriculum commission has 
placed first in the chart which outlines its 
procedure a column of outcomes desired 
in the learner. We want our pupils to de- 
velop through reading and literature a 
personal sense of values by discovering 
in the literary works of both past and 
present what man has sought and found 
good and what man has craved and 
found wanting. We hope they may re- 
spond to and find joy in an imaginative 
and interpretive approach to experience, 
so that their lives may be enriched and 
their emotions deepened. We want them 
to come to an understanding of them- 
selves in particular and of human nature 
in general through the concrete presenta- 
tion of human character and human 
problems in literature. 

We hope, above all, to develop in them 
a personal habit of reading for sheer fun 
as well as for information and enlighten- 
ment, which will bring them deeply per- 
sonal satisfaction so long as reading days 
shall last. 

Through both reading and expression 
we want them to learn how to think criti- 


cally, to master the processes of scientific 
thought necessary to the solution of the 
problems of modern life. We want them 
to be proficient in the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening, that 
they may participate intelligently in the 
affairs of democracy and communicate 
effectively in the personal, social, and 
business relationships of life. Especially 
do we want their use of these skills to be 
characterized by personal integrity, sin- 
cerity, and conviction. 

In the realm of social and civic life, we 
believe that through literature and dis- 
cussion our pupils should develop a sen- 
sitivity to human relationships. The 
Reading Ladders for Human Relation- 
ships, published recently by the Inter- 
group Study of the American Council on 
Education, reveals the power of litera- 
ture to present human experienced in the 
concrete with all the warmth of personal 
emotion. Contrasts between rural and 
city life, between nation and nation, and 
the age-old struggle between the older 
and younger generation become real to 
young people through reading whether 
the problem be that of Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze, of an English couple in 
John Drinkwater’s Bird-in-Hand, or of 
an American youth in Dan Wickenden’s 
Walk like a Mortal. 

Through literature it is imperative 
that our young people come to under- 
stand the ideas and ideals of our Ameri- 
can heritage, that they see those ideas re- 
interpreted in the lives of each successive 
generation from Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary days through the impetuous 
march westward to the startlingly simi- 
lar and recurring problems of our life to- 
day; for the forces of freedom fight a 
never ending battle. We know that 
through literature our youth may come 
to appreciate the peoples who make up 
America; the contributions and peculiar 
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backgrounds of South, East, West, and 
Middle West; and the forces that would 
build or destroy the potential symmetry 
of our national design. The power of lit- 
erature to promote understanding and to 
engender loyalties lies in its appeal to the 
emotions, for in emotions are the well- 
springs of action. 

But it is not only America that our stu- 
dents must understand. The world scene 
offers an even greater challenge; for its 
varied peoples, its diversified back- 
grounds, and its contrasting ways of 
looking at life demand intelligent re- 
sponse from American young people to- 
day. It is imperative that English teach- 
ers, who take pride in the imaginative 
perception which is awakened through 
literature, should turn that power toward 
intercultural understanding of the na- 
tions of the world. Our program has been 
too narrowly Anglo-Saxon. How to give 
it breadth through the use of literature 
of and about other nations is a major 
problem of curriculum-making. 

If we do these things, it is inevitable 
that something now in the program must 
go. Recently the superintendent of 
schools in St. Paul said to a committee 
charged with revising the course in Eng- 
lish: “I give you only one mandate. Add 
all you want to the course of study, but 
for everything you add, take something 
else out.” Not long ago I watched a 
Minnesota teacher review with his senior 
class one hundred and fifty-three English 
authors who were “in the textbook”’ and 
in danger, he thought, of being “‘in the 
state examination.’”’ How many English 
authors have something to say to adoles- 
cents? Ten? Or twenty? I have posed 
that question for my advanced classes. 
Unhesitatingly they put Burns and 
Shakespeare and Stevenson into the list. 
More reluctantly, they discard Dryden, 
Thomson, and Pope. Unwelcome as the 
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task may be, getting rid of the dead tim- 
ber in the English woodpile is of para- 
mount importance. 

Not all that dead timber is in the litera- 
ture program. At the same time, we must 
ask ourselves what phases of expression 
have peculiar relationship to the social 
functions of English teaching in a de- 
mocracy. We recognize the importance 
of the language of guest-host relation- 
ships. We study the language processes 
of the democratic way of life—the need 
for skill in group discussion to justify our 
democratic faith in the method of pooled 
intelligence, of group thinking as opposed 
to indoctrination. We pause to consider 
the responsibility which freedom of 
speech places upon the speaker for per- 
sonal integrity, clarity of thinking, and 
straightforward honest expression; and 
the parallel responsibility which it places 
upon the reader and listener for following 
and comprehending ideas adequately and 
considering them with critical and sea- 
soned judgment. The three R’s, narrowly 
interpreted in the sense of accuracy in 
reading, for example, are good enough for 
the followers of Hitler, Mussolini, or 
Stalin, who have but to comprehend that 
they may follow blindly; but they are not 
sufficient for the citizens of a democracy 
upon whose critical examination of what 
is said or written depends the future of 
the nation. 

The McKinley High School in Hono- 
lulu has produced an all-school bulletin 
called How Can Effective Communication 
Help Me To Live More Intelligently? It 
analyzes in ways fundamental to curricu- 
lum-making in English the central place 
of the skills of communication in the 
work of the classroom and in the life of a 
school dedicated to giving practice 
through its organization and its activi- 
ties in the processes of democracy 

Today the mass modes of communica- 
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tion challenge the makers of a curriculum 
in the language arts. The newspaper, the 
magazine, and the radio wield a frighten- 
ing influence in modern life, for in a de- 
mocracy every mode of thinking has a 
right to an avenue of expression. Our stu- 
dents must leave school understanding 
that newspapers, radio programs, and 
many magazines exist for the purpose of 
setting forth particular points of view. It 
is imperative that each reader and listen- 
er understand what mode of thought is 
being presented; that he demand evi- 
dence; and that he compare both the evi- 
dence and the point of view with that of 
other programs and other periodicals. 
“Communication and Social Action” is 
the subject of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for March, 1947. The issue is the more 
valuable for us because it is not written 
by educators but by those who are sub- 
ject to the various pressures which play 
upon the editors of newspapers and 
magazines and the directors of radio pro- 
grams. Nothing could be more helpful 
in giving curriculum-makers a realistic 
view of the instruments of communica- 
tion in modern life, for the use of which 
we are preparing the future citizens of a 
democracy. 

From our analysis of the objectives of 
the language arts in democracy’s schools, 
therefore, we find the scope of our pro- 
gram. The second basic consideration is 
“In what sequence shall these topics or 
experiences be presented?” In our Coun- 
cil study we have assumed that the first 
essential in securing sequence in the pro- 
gram in English is to have vertically 
organized committees representing all 
levels of the school system from the pre- 
school to the graduate school. Too fre- 
quently our high-school teachers go into 
their own little huddle, the college people 
into theirs, and the elementary teachers 


into theirs; and we wonder why our pro- 
gram lacks articulation! 

Historically, there have been various 
ways of attacking the problem of se- 
quence. Back in 1890 curriculum com- 
mittees simply made out a list of classics 
and a logically organized array of topics 
in grammar, and assigned certain items 
to each grade. Younger pupils like 
stories, they said, so they put novels and 
narrative poems into Grades VIII-X. 
For the older students they reserved the 
ideas in Emerson and Pope. 

A second approach was the one Swift 
satirized in Gulliver’s Travels when he 
had his scientists and philosophers build 
their houses from the roof down. We 
studied what the colleges wanted and 
then concerned ourselves with determin- 
ing prerequisites for each of the earlier 
levels in turn. Small wonder that we de- 
veloped strange humps in the otherwise 
gradual curve of learning, as teachers in 
Grades VI, IX, and XII tried to press 
within the limits of nine months all that 
they feared the institutions higher up 
would expect their students to know. 

In the Council study we believe the 
best way to determine sequence is in 
terms of the natural pattern of growth 
among individuals. We want our pro- 
gram to increase in maturity and in chal- 
lenge from the preschool to college. For 
that reason, after presenting in column 1 
of our chart of procedure the outcomes 
which we desire in learners, we have de- 
veloped in column 2 a list of the chang- 
ing characteristics of the learners them- 
selves from the preschool through col- 
lege. These two columns are now com- 
plete and available to local schools inter- 
ested in them. 

By following this plan we hope to rid 
ourselves of untenable notions about the 
arbitrary assignment of different aspects 
of growth to different levels of the school 
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system. For example, some time ago I 
was present at a most profitable week- 
end conference to whieh members of a 
college freshman English staff had in- 
vited representatives of elementary and 
secondary schools in near-by cities from 
which the college draws many of its stu- 
dents. In opening the meeting the chair- 
man announced that in the next two days 
we were to try to assign to the various 
levels of the school system certain re- 
sponsibilities which should be peculiarly 
theirs. “‘At the college level,’ he said, 
“we'll take care of critical thinking; you 
won’t need to bother with that!” Next, 
an elementary-school teacher, wishing to 
be co-operative, said: “In the early years 
of his schooling, a child is close to his 
home; therefore, we in the elementary 
school will be responsible for all that re- 
lates the child to his home.”’ (One won- 
ders if it was on some such basis as this 
that Education for All American Youth 
saved ‘“‘Appreciation of Literature” for 
the twelfth grade.) 

Immediately one person present re- 
called that the best lesson in critical 
thinking he had ever seen was in the sec- 
ond grade. Still another reminded us that 
the time when the child’s relationship to 
his home is most strained may be when 
he is fifteen or sixteen. All these aspects 
of growth, we agreed, are present at all 
levels of development. Our problem in 
curriculum-making is to determine how 
most adequately to attack each at varied 
levels of instruction. What, for example, 
constitutes critical thinking at the first- 
grade level? In what kinds of situations 
and in connection with what kinds of 
problems should the young child be 
taught to think “critically”? Similar 
questions then need to be asked at each 
level of the school system in terms of the 
growing maturity of students and the 
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growing complexity of the situations 
which confront them. 

Let us take sentence sense, for example. 
It has been the habit of courses of study 
to say that sentence sense must be mas- 
tered once and for all in the ninth grade. 
But sentences grow in complexity with 
the power to think. The job of the first- 
grade teacher is to develop sentence 
sense in relationship to first-grade sen- 
tences, that of the ninth-grade teacher in 
relationship to ninth-grade sentences. 
Neither can be held responsible for de- 
veloping sentence sense for twelfth-grade 
sentences. Some of us spend much time 
in improving sentence structure in gradu- 
ate theses, but they are doctoral sen- 
tences, and that’s our job. Still another 
factor which enters into a realistic ap- 
proach to curriculum-making is that one 
child in the ninth grade will be writing 
twelfth-grade sentences, and another 
those of the fourth grade. For the psy- 
chology of growth in sentence structure 
there is no more illuminating volume 
than A. F. Watts’s recent one on Lan- 
guage and the Mental Development of Chil- 
dren,3 which produces examples up 
through the junior high school grades. 

Let us take sex development and its 
relationship to reading interests as an- 
other example. In the early years chil- 
dren reveal few sex differences in the 
stories they like to read. At nine, how- 
ever, studies of reading interest show 
boys seeking very different materials 
from those which girls crave. Gradually, 
as children enter the junior high school, 
these differences develop in some cases 
into actual antagonisms. Curiously 
enough, at this moment we have chosen 
to teach Evangeline. By the eleventh and 
twelfth grades boys and girls veer toward 
each other once more, and the problem is 
to keep them apart. In any sequence of 

3 New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1944. 
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experiences based on the growth of young 
people, recognizing such factors in the 
selection of materials for reading is only 
common sense. That we have not so 
recognized them is shown clearly by Dr. 
Norvell’s recent study in New York 
State.4 

Again at every level of instruction 
children are asked to give reports; that 
is, to select materials for a given purpose, 
to organize them carefully, and to pre- 
sent them clearly to others. Growth 
comes in the increasing maturity of the 
problems presented, in the variety of 
situations encountered, and in the com- 
plexity and extensiveness of materials to 
be mastered and ordered for presenta- 
tion. 

At the same time, we face the problem 
of avoiding duplication of materials and 
presentation in such broad areas as in- 
tercultural understanding, for example. 
At the primary level we use picture books 
like Reyher’s, My Mother Is the Most 
Beautiful Woman in the World, the story 
of a little Russian girl lost in the wheat 
fields, who tells her rescuers it will be 
easy to find her mother because she is the 
most beautiful woman in the world. 
From such books little children uncon- 
sciously absorb ideas of differences 
among the nations, predicated upon the 
sure foundation of likenesses, for mothers 
the world over are to their children ‘‘the 
most beautiful women in the world.” 

At the intermediate-grade level, we 
move into books like Pegeen, the little 
girl of Ireland, Heidi of Switzerland, or 
Bhimsa, the Dancing Bear, of India. 
Gradually children learn to sense what 
differences in environment do to modes 
of living and ways of thinking. They dis- 
cover to their surprise that Hansel and 


4 George W. Norvell, ‘““A Twelve-Year Study of 
Children’s Reading Interests,” English Journal, 
XXXV (December, 1946), 531-36. 


Gretel and The Elves and the Shoemaker 
are the gift of Germany to the children 
of the world, that The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff and East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon have come from the frozen North 
and that The Legend of the Palm Tree has 
its roots in Latin America. 

In the junior and senior high school, 
pupils cross national lines in their poems 
and novels of social protest and in their 
materials about such problems as the 
struggle of youth and age to understand 
each other. 

In the junior and senior college, stu- 
dents begin to approach the literatures of 
the nations in and for themselves, to 
study their contributions to world cul- 
ture, and to examine their distinctive ap- 
proaches to life as evolved from their re- 
spective environments. Finally, as Miss 
Rosenblatt points out, the students are 
ready to examine those cultural forces 
which are international in scope, like the 
progress of romanticism and realism in 
Europe, America, and the Orient.5 

In the chart of procedures for Council 
committees, therefore, column 1 records 
the outcomes desired, which help define 
the scope of the program. Column 2 
enumerates the characteristics of learn- 
ers at different stages of their develop- 
ment. Column 3 is concerned with the 
kinds of occasions or situations in which 
language and reading powers normally 
grow—in other words, the connections 
or interrelationships in which these 
powers and skills can be most effectively 
developed. Column 4 enumerates the 
aspects of language needed in each situa- 
tion—group discussion, giving reports, 
creative writing, and the like. Column 5 
then lists the mechanical skills and un- 
derlying principles of selection and or- 


5 Louise M. Rosenblatt, “Toward a Cultural 
Approach to Literature,’ College English, VII 
(May, 1946), 459-66. 
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ganization of material essential to success 
in each aspect of reading or expression. 
By placing the skills last, we hope to 
eliminate many items of the traditional 
course of study which have little func- 
tional value and to pursue to the point of 
mastery those which have special sig- 
nificance for speaking and listening and 
for reading and writing. 

The first problem of relationships is to 
study the connections which should 
exist among various aspects of the lan- 
guage arts. For example, English teach- 
ers have for years aimed to teach the ade- 
quate expression of ideas, to give their 
students much practice in coming to 
grips with the problems of actual com- 
munication. Parallel with this purpose, 
they have aimed to cover logically or- 
ganized lists of topics; classifications of 
language, such as subject and predicate; 
parts of speech; sixteen rules for the 
capital letter; eighteen uses of the com- 
ma; and the like. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, they become so lost in 
going from item to item that they have 
no time left for the expression of ideas. In 
the New York Regents Inquiry the cor- 
relation for pupils of fifty towns between 
ability to express ideas and ability to fill 
in blanks in somebody else’s sentences 
was .21—positive, but so low as to be 
negligible. 

The first problem of interrelationships 
in English, then, is to set our own house 
in order, to see that the normal relation- 
ships are carefully maintained between 
expression of ideas and the skills needed; 
between reading, and talking and writing 
about what one reads; and between 
writing and speaking and the necessary 
search for ideas in print, by interview, or 
over the radio. As long ago, for example, 
as the National Survey of Secondary 
Schools, there was an unmistakable 
trend in the direction of unified courses 
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combining elements of the language arts 
instead of segregating composition in one 
semester and reading and literature in 
another.® Progress in that direction con- 
tinues to be made; witness, for example, 
the courses in communication developing 
in the colleges. A program in skills based 
upon interrelationships in the language 
arts, instead of setting up sixteen rules 
for the capital letter for distribution 
among grades, discovers what capital 
letters are needed when children study 
their communities (names of streets, 
buildings, officials, and the like) and 
which are needed in units on family life, 
such as sister, mother, Aunt Mary, and 
uncle, and teaches those elements in use 
at the moment of need. 

Problems of grammar are a bone of 
contention wherever curriculum commit- 
tees are at work in English. In this area 
we could follow with profit Dr. Speers’s 
advice of last evening that we acquaint 
ourselves with research in our field and 
have the courage to follow its findings. 
Recently at the University of Iowa I 
read a study by James Stewart on meth- 
ods of developing power in sentence 
structure.’ In a large number of senior 
high school classes in representative 
school systems in the Middle West, 
teachers taught paired groups of stu- 
dents. In the one set of classes they pre- 
sented intricate diagramming of long, 
detailed sentences from grammar or 
workbooks. In the other set of classes, 
students worked over their own sen- 
tences until they made clear what they 
wanted to say. In addition, they com- 
bined choppy sentences into mature 
statements showing clearly the relation- 

6 United States Ojfice of Education, Jnstruction 


in English (Bull. 17 [1932]; “Monographs of the 
National Survey of Secondary Schools,’”’ No. 20). 

7 James R. Stewart, The Effect of Diagramming on 
Certain Skills in English Composition (Ph.D. 
thesis, State University of Iowa, 1942). 
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ship between ideas. You know what the 
results were without my telling you. The 
group which grappled with the clear ex- 
pression of its own and related ideas im- 
proved infinitely more than the one 
which engaged in the intricate diagram- 
ming of sentences. If this procedure 
seems to divorce two procedures which 
should be carried on in unison, we have 
only to turn to Frogner’s carefully con- 
trolled earlier study to discover that the 
combination of the two, on the whole, is 
less effective than the approach through 
expression alone.*® 

What curriculum committees need is 
sufficient scholarship in the field of lan- 
guage to lift teaching out of the realm of 
logically organized topics of grammar 
into the realm of insight into how lan- 
guage works. For example, when eminent 
linguists during the war attempted to 
define for adults learning a new language 
exactly how it differed from their own, 
many startling facts came to light. One 
of the most basic was this: The English 
language differs from most other lan- 
guages in that its verbs commonly do not 
agree with their subjects in anything. 
Those of us brought up on grammars 
which have merely superimposed Latin 
rules upon the English language are 
amazed at such a pronouncement until 
we look at the English language and dis- 
cover the statement to be true: e.g., J 
loved, you loved, he loved; we loved, you 
loved, they loved. When we consider the 
present, we discover that only one form 
out of six changes; hence the futility of 
conjugating English verbs. Now where 
does insight come in? It reveals that s at 
the end of a verb indicates that it is 
singular. It suggests that the first lan- 


8Ellen Frogner, “Grammar Approach and 
and Thought Approach in Teaching Sentence 
Structure,” English Journal, XXVIII (September, 
1939), 518-26. 


guage concept any of us gains is that s 
added toaname makes it means more than 
one: Horse, horses; dog, dogs; but Henry 
rides his horse; and Bill and Henry ride 
their horses. Such teaching of language is 
psychological and helps young people to 
understand their language at the point 
where it gives them difficulty. 

At the same time, the eminent linguists 
who noted this distinction between Eng- 
lish and other languages were conversant 
with current standards of usage. They 
knew from such sources as Marckwardt 
and Walcott’s Facts about Current Eng- 
lish Usage that distinctions between shall 
and will no longer exist in the writing of 
recognized authors today and are still 
more clearly extinct in the speech of even 
the more precise among us.? When we 
turn the light of modern scholarship 
upon our teaching of language, we are 
enabled as never before to present the 
facts of linguistics in relationship to the 
actual expression of ideas. 


Now what of the interrelationships of 
the language arts with other subjects of 
study? It is obvious that students use 
language and grow or deteriorate in the 
effectiveness of their expression in all 
subjects of study and in relationship to 
all the activities of the school day. We 
shall be concerned in our study with find- 
ing and reporting a wide variety of pro- 
grams which have successfully interrelat- 
ed both language and reading skills with 
all the situations in which they are used 
in the school program. 

The core-curriculum and common- 
learnings programs are well under way. 
Our responsibility is to participate and to 
see that through these the desired out- 
comes in the language arts are actually 


9 Albert E. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, 
Facts about Current English Usage (A Publication 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
{New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938)). 
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achieved; for adequate skills in commu- 
nication are basic both to learning in 
other subjects and to preparation for life 
in a democracy. For example, a core-cur- 
riculum bulletin came to my desk the 
other day from a city in Ohio. It was en- 
titled, A Core Curriculum for the Ninth 
Grade. Its subtitle was “‘A Course in the 
Social Studies,” and in parentheses under 
that was “English and Reading Skills To 
Be Taught as Needed.” It was an excel- 
lent course in the social studies, but not 
in a single sentence did it mention any 
language or reading skills. In a long and 
detailed section on evaluation it raised not 
a single question as to whether the pupils 
had grown in power to express and or- 
ganize ideas or to secure ideas from print 
or over the air. I wrote to the superin- 
tendent of schools, saying I feared his 
secretary had sent me only half of the 
bulletin. He replied that he was sorry 
they had no English section to the bul- 
letin but hoped they might have some 
day. 

Last summer I read half-a-dozen re- 
source units for common-learnings pro- 
grams, in each of which improvement in 
the arts of language and reading ap- 
peared in the outcomes but remained un- 
mentioned in the materials, methods, or 
evaluation of results. We need to plunge 
in and help define the place of the lan- 
guage arts in such programs. 

And what of literature in the core cur- 
riculum? Literature, by reason of its con- 
crete presentation of social problems in 
the daily experiences of human beings, 
has an effect on the emotions and con- 
sequently on social action which no 
amount of generalization or of statistics 
can possibly have. Hence literature care- 
fully selected for both accuracy and art- 
istry of presentation of social problems 
should have a large place in such pro- 
grams. 
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Recently the Minneapolis Schools Bul- 
letin contained a discussion of a unit on 
family life from a middle western school 
system. It was concerned with such mat- 
ters as budgeting, the role of the family 
in society, the increase of divorce, and 
similar topics. The writer commented on 
the conspicuous absence from it of any 
drama 
like Edna Ferber’s one-act play, The Eldest, 
in which a younger sister and brother selfishly 
permit their unmarried older sister to become a 
drudge and slave so that they may have every- 
thing they want. Nowhere was there a short 
story like The Car by Dorothy Thomas, in 
which the family-quarrel over the use of the 
car illuminates human problems in family life. 
Nowhere was there a story like The Snob in 
which a boy pretends not to recognize his father 
of whom he is ashamed, when the boy and his 
girl-friend encounter the father. Nowhere was 
there a poem so moving and probing as to the 
meaning of home as is Robert Frost’s The 
Death of the Hired Man. All the personal, living, 
vital, warmly human contribution of litera- 


was neglected in it. Our business is to see 
that that contribution is recognized in 
core-curricula and common-learnings pro- 
grams. My own experience with those 
who plan such units leads me to believe 
that they are eager to introduce what- 
ever materials we have to offer. 

But the relationships of the language 
arts extend far beyond the limitations of 
the social studies. Many schools find 
great satisfaction in courses which unite 
literature and creative writing with the 
fine arts in the communication of truth 
or the search for beauty. Education for 
All American Youth describes such a 
course, aimed at developing sensitivity 
to beauty. I for one cannot subscribe to 
the notion set forth in the common- 
learnings program in that volume that 
whatever is taught in English should 


10 Walter Loban, “Need Excitement?” School 
Bulletin, No. 7 (1947-48) (October 9, 1947). 
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emanate from a social-studies base. For 
example, some things are deeply personal 
and need to be told at once. What should 
we think of a primary teacher who, when 
a child rushed in to announce the arrival 
of a baby brother, hushed him up with 
the words, “Sh—, Johnny. We'll save 
that until February when we have our 
unit on family life’? In the elementary 
years and to a certain degree throughout 
life it is nature study and not social 
studies which brings most poignant and 
personal response from all of us. Further- 
more, the personal letter is still the most 
used form of writing in the world today. 
Young people do not write such letters 
about Colonial days in America, nor yet 
about the westward expansion. They 
write about the dance they went to last 
night, the friend they made last week and 
the one they hope to make next week, the 
sale of work they are having at church, 
and the secret aspirations stirred in them 
by a particular scene in a motion picture. 

If we study as one important element 
in the selection of literary materials the 
results of innumerable surveys of pupil 
interests in reading, we shall find animal 
stories at the top in all grades through 
the seventh, We know that every 
seventh-grade child who does not own a 
dog or a horse or a cat wishes that he had 
one. These are legitimate areas of per- 
sonal experience which do not and never 
will emanate from social studies. A love 
of exciting adventure, regardless of 
whether the setting be real or imagined, 
is a close second in popularity; and a de- 
sire for stories in which youthful heroes 
and heroines of similar age and problems 
as the readers manage to do surpassing 
things. No one who has studied the psy- 
chology of child development can sub- 
scribe to a program in which the delights 
and fundamental personal and emotional 
needs of young people in reading and ex- 


pression are subordinated to organized 
units in the social studies, important as 
the relation of these units will always be 
to the field of the language arts. 

Much reading is for sheer fun. Much 
reading in the school program should be 
for the same purpose. Millions of Cats, 
Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, because of 
their release of the human spirit, repre- 
sent an area of reading the more impor- 
tant as the social problems of our age 
grow increasingly complex. Browning, 
caught in a lull amid the blazing heat of 
the Mediterranean, wrote “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix”’ that he might experience in imagi- 
nation the exhilarating breezes of a 
horseback ride around Hyde Park. What 
a travesty upon the function of literature 
in the enrichment of the human spirit to 
subordinate it to the purposes of a unit 
on communication! The best proof I 
know of that Browning had no such pur- 
pose in mind is that he himself forgot to 
tell us what the news was, and you and I 
have been trying to explain it to young 
readers ever since. 

The language arts, therefore, while 
they have many and important relation- 
ships with social studies, with nature 
study, with science, and with the fine 
arts in general, have certain peculiar con- 
tributions to the enrichment of personal 
living which it is the business of curricu- 
lum-makers to explore. 

Finally, we face the basic considera- 
tion of the persons to whom these experi- 
ences are to be given, of how we shall 
recognize the diversity of interests and 
capacities of American young people as 
we seek to promote unity among them. 
We are familiar with the wide range of 
abilities, of interests, of social back- 
ground, and of achievement represented 
in our classes. We know also that in these 
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traits students differ in degree more than 
in kind. When an influx of students oc- 
curs, as it has into California during the 
war years—an influx of students on the 
whole less capable and less well prepared 
than those already in the schools—it is 
understandable that curriculum-makers 
should seek the easiest way out; and that 
is to establish three-track plans. On the 
other hand, young people learn more 
from their peers than from their teachers. 
Certainly, they take on the cultural 
mores, habits, and opinions of their im- 
mediate associates. If we segregate a mal- 
adjusted group of otherwise average or 
slightly below average pupils, we run the 
risk of establishing their set of mores as 
the standard of behavior for the group. I 
personally wish that we might think of all 
segregation, of all remedial classes, as 
temporary expedients by means of which 
students are made ready to return to 
their regular classes as soon as possible. 
It is equally true that segregation of su- 
perior students whose function as leaders 
in a democracy demands power to work, 
to think, and to play with others may be 
fraught with similarly serious results. 

We know on the basis of research that 
if we create the unity we desire by having 
all of democracy’s youth taught in the 
same schools and in the same basic 
courses, individual differences will have 
to be cared for within these classes. We 
know that pupils with I.Q.’s below 100 
do not profit from the study of grammar. 
We know that the range of reading abili- 
ty within any tenth-grade class will be 
from the third-grade norm to the reading 
level of superior teachers and that the 
average reader in the group will compre- 
hend only 44 per cent of what is in the 
Idylls of the King. 

We shall have to individualize instruc- 
tion in language and reading skills. We 
shall have to organize literature by ideas 
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or by type or by any method according 
to which groups or individuals within the 
same class may read materials suitable 
for their reading level and at the same 
time participate in group thinking and 
group discussion of what they have read. 
We shall have to plan small group pro- 
cedures and committee activities, all of 
them flexible enough to let the same stu- 
dent be in different groups for different 
purposes and move from group to group 
as his changing needs require. We shall 
have to guide personal reading in terms 
of the needs and interests of individual 
pupils, and we shall have to allot much 
time in the program for doing it. 

We shall have to furnish remedial 
classes for some pupils and special elec- 
tives for others. All over the country 
there is dissatisfaction with senior Eng- 
lish. What should a “required” elective 
(in the sense that any one of several 
courses may be chosen) for prospective 
college students be concerned with? The 
colleges are quite unanimous in their be- 
lief that it should not be with the history 
of English literature, and it should not be 
intensive segregated study of grammar 
and the mechanics of expression. Such a 
course should give ample experience in 
the expression in writing of the student’s 
own ideas on significant subjects and in 
the reading of prose sufficiently mature 
in ideas and effective in style to challenge 
the thinking and the expression of ad- 
vanced readers. How does this differ from 
the needs of the students who leave at 
the end of the secondary-school pro- 
gram? Perhaps there is less difference 
than we think. Study of the language 
processes of the democratic way of life 
will add to our understanding of the 
problem. Analyses of the part played by 
general competence in English in voca- 
tional success will help. It is notable that 
the chief criticism of employers, whether 
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of ninth-grade boys just out of junior 
high school or of engineers and chemists 
just out of Harvard, Yale, or Minnesota, 
is that they are inarticulate and ineffec- 
tive in their use of English for business 
purposes. 

Space will not permit further discus- 
sion of this very important topic. To- 


gether with the questions of scope, se- 
quence, and interrelationships of the pro- 
gram in English, caring for individuals in 
a situation which takes account of di- 
versity within a framework recognizing 
the essential unity of the peoples of a 
democracy is a basic consideration in 
curriculum-making today. 


Out of Chaos 


MARION C. SHERIDAN’ 


Cuaos—lack of order, lack of pattern, 
lack of sense—is what too many students 
find in new reading situations. To bring 
order, pattern, and meaning—intellec- 
tual and emotional—out of reading chaos 
is one of the problems of an English 
teacher. And it is a complex problem to 
lead students toward an understanding 
mind and heart in an immediate situa- 
tion and for a future situation. 

How can high-school students be 
brought to observe hints in new reading 
situations, to discover quickly the tone 
or purpose, to pick up the plot or general 
direction, to keep track of the changing 
situation, to catch and hold the thread of 
the story? 

It may be that some literature not too 
difficult for high-school students might 
well be printed as a Bach fugue was when 
through piano lessons I was first intro- 
duced to the fugue. Red, green, violet 
notes, square notes, and white notes with 
black centers vied with conventional 
black notes in stressing the different 
voices that were pursuing each other in 
the music.? Instead of omitting signals, 
as we should for skilled readers, or in- 
stead of resorting to marginal notes, sub- 
divisions, italics, and boldface, it may be 


New Haven (Conn.) High School; first vice- 
president, NCTE, 


that significant words and phrases might 
be given in different colors. As things 
stand today, however, training in reading 
must make the mind’s eye perform the 
miracle of seeing colors and shapes. 

First of all, to appreciate the chaos 
facing students in new reading situations, 
reflect upon the chaos facing adults con- 
fronted with new forms. Teachers and 
administrators have been puzzled by 
schemes for the reorganization of second- 
ary education. Even thoughtful educated 
adults were perplexed by the paintings of 
Picasso and the sculpture of Epstein; by 
Stravinsky’s “The Rite of Spring” and 
Camus’ play Caligula, said to be an 
expression of existentialism. 

Modern poetry has baffled skilled 
readers of more than average ability. 
I. A. Richards and T. S. Eliot* have 
stated that reviewers have difficulty in 
judging the work of new writers. J. C. 
Squire, the English critic, is cited by 

2 Bern. Boekelman, Light Fugues from J.S. Bach's 
W ell-tempered Clavichord, with Analytical Expositions 
in Colors and Appended Harmonic Schemes (Phila- 


delphia: Theodore Presser; Leipzig: Lith. Anst. 
F. M. Geidel, 1894). 


3I. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1929), p. 5. 


4Elizabeth Drew and John L. Sweeney, Direc- 
tions in Modern Poetry (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1940), p. TI. 
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Elizabeth Drew as writing in 1923 that 
T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land might as well 
have been expressed by a grunt.’ About 
twenty-five years later, at the Yale com- 
mencement in June, 1947, when the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon Mr. Eliot, others would 
seem to have found pattern where Sir 
John Squire found chaos: 

Mr. Eliot began by creating a Waste Land 
whence he has since emerged into a Christian 
Community of his own devising. His route lies 
directly toward the ultimate City of God 
where, under his leadership, poetic and religious, 
we may hope to find, if not peace, at least the 
ultimate in tolerance. In contemporary litera- 
ture Mr. Eliot is the leading interpreter of the 
spiritual condition of our modern world; he is 
also the most influential critic of literature in 
England and America.® 


Some adults admit their confusion 
and, challenged, grope for the new basis 
of meaning in what bewilders, for or- 
ganization in the new means of com- 
munication, the new means of interpreta- 
tion of life. Some impatiently, even ar- 
rogantly (at times, justly so?), believe 
the creators dull or ironic, testing the 
gullibility of readers or audience. 

Students, too, may be impatient with 
what is new to them and possibly ar- 
rogant and hasty in their judgment. Per- 
haps something is gained if they are 
aroused even to impatience. Teaching 
students to respond to new situations 
oiten requires turning impatience into 
patience, bewilderment into ferment. 

Recent creators in departing from 
stereotypes have merely followed a cycle 
of convention and revolt. Old forms— 
shopworn, stale—cease to speak or to 
stimulate enough to communicate. In 
order to arrest the attention, a creator 
determined to communicate seeks a fresh 

5 [bid. 

6 New Haven Journal-Courier, June 19, 1947, 
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way—his own way and very likely the 
way of his era. After a while some con- 
temporaries catch up; those interested, 
persistent, prodded, or guided to re- 
spond, those given or gaining what have 
been called ‘‘tags.’’? 

Students faced with the unfamiliar in 
reading situations need to be guided to 
respond; they need tags in their plight. 
English teachers—trained English teach- 
ers—have been initiated further than 
they may be aware into the hieroglyphics 
of literary expression of the books and 
passages most frequently studied: under- 
tones and overtones, conventions, tricks, 
devices, involving—even when the reader 
is not aware of taking that stand—an at- 
titude of “let’s assume” or “let’s be- 
lieve” or “‘let’s make-believe.’’ Teachers 
do not expect, for example, all narratives 
to be simple stories told in chronological 
order, all poetry to have regular meter 
and rhyme, all plays to be written in the 
form of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
and all stage rooms to have four walls. 
They quickly sense, for example, implica- 
tions of the penthouse arrangement of 
the stage at the University of Washing- 
ton described in a recent issue of Life 
magazine.® 

For the most part teachers are con- 
scious of what T. S. Eliot, borrowing he 
says from Mr. Fabre, called the links in 
the chain;? automatically they supply 
some suppressed links, knowing pretty 
well what to supply and when to mini- 
mize or magnify. Terminology is impor- 
tant not as an end but as a means of 
identifying and supplying links. Distin- 
guishing between types of literature is 


7Cleanth Brooks, The Well Wrought Urn 
(New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1947), p. 71. 
® Life, August 25, 1947, p. 87. 


9St.-J. Perse, Anabasis: Translated into English, 
with a Preface, by T. S. Eliot (London: Faber & 
Faber, Ltd., 1930), p. 8. 
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not to make a fetish of types but rather 
to supply some links, to say “This is 
what to expect here.”’ (Get ready for rid- 
ing, not for tennis.) Reading and a study 
of literature have taught the meaning of 
literary terms, which are by no means 
stable, changing more or less rapidly and 
leaving behind readers who become 
frozen at any point, a kind of freezing 
illustrated by Hayley Delane in Edith 
Wharton’s The Spark. 

Granted that the teacher is sensitive 
to the perplexity of students in a new 
reading situation, he can help students 
through the group reading of something 
that students would not read without as- 
sistance. Group reading does not exclude 
extensive or independent reading; it 
should stimulate both. Preparation for 
discussion might well require independ- 
ent reading. It might well require a care- 
fully made short-answer test immediate- 
ly following this preliminary reading. 
The test would be planned not to em- 
phasize facts or to determine a grade but 
to anticipate—to call attention to hints, 
to the tone or purpose, to the plot or the 
general direction, and to the changing 
situations. Such a test motivates re- 
reading and discussion. According to 
some studies, it increases the comprehen- 
sion of the reading material. 

Recently this plan worked in the study 
of Coriolanus. The first two questions of 
the preliminary test required several sen- 
tences as answers: What were your feel- 
ings as you read the play? What conflict 
was there? 

Group reading and discussion should 
avoid the hazy impressions that result 
when each student in an English class is 
always on his own. At its worst, concen- 
tration upon extensive reading that is 
vaguely checked results in the rattling-off 
of titles and authors, a glib knowledge of 
the periphery, responses indicative of 


neither intellectual nor emotional re- 
actions. In some classes that have been 
concerned only with independent read- 
ing, discussion has frequently been no 
more than allusion. General discussion of 
one book, often as informal as conversa- 
tion, for one thing helps students to talk 
of their reading, a valuable device in the 
opinion of reading specialists. Students 
bring to light important points that have 
been overlooked or misunderstood. They 
are delighted with their alertness and 
stimulated to further reading. When stu- 
dents may check one another for accu- 
racy by immediate reference to the pas- 
sages, they are further stimulated to 
careful reading. Discussion of this co- 
operative kind may anticipate difficul- 
ties, which would repulse, and make 
them vanish as hills when approached by 
high-powered automobiles. 

Re-reading is to be encouraged. Not all 
reading matter is simple enough to be 
comprehended at the first reading or in 
timed minutes and seconds. He who runs 
cannot always comprehend even such 
factual matter as directions. T. S. Eliot 
has suggested that “the reader of a poem 
should take at least as much trouble as a 
barrister reading an important decision 
on a complicated case.’’*® 

Preliminary reading, testing, anticipa- 
tion, discussion, and re-reading are steps 
toward gaining order out of chaos. These 
steps help to provide context, necessary 
for interpretation, whether in science, 
music, art, or literature. Context, a solu- 
tion to many difficulties in reading, is ac- 
quired with varying degrees of speed. 
The acquirement is hastened by specific 
attention. Sculpture shown last winter 
at the Museum of Modern Art seemed 
more intelligible when it was realized 
that Henry Moore placed a new empha- 
sis on the grain in wood and that he gave 

' Perse, op. cit., p. 8. 
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new values to caves and hollows because 
of his experience in coal mines. When 
Olin Downes found revolt or faith in de- 
liverance in Honegger’s “Symphony for 
Strings,’ he did so as a critic acquainted 
with music, modern and old, and with 
Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231” and “Roi 
David.” Naturally not all the thousands 
listening at Tanglewood the week before 
when Dr. Koussevitzky conducted the 
symphony were equally appreciative. 
Some, lacking context, were prepared to 
appreciate the conventional and the 
familiar, the melodies of Mozart and 
Schubert, not strange works with new 
modes of speaking. 

It is an easy matter for an English 
teacher to take the context for granted, 
not realizing how limited most students 
are. Undergraduates, many reading Eng- 
lish toward an honors degree, some grad- 
uates, and a few others floundered in 
their estimates of poetry in the study by 
I. A. Richards when he presented poems 
not identified by the names of the au- 
thors. When poems or stories are labeled 
Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Frost, 
Hardy, Thurber, teachers know pretty 
well what to look for. When they are 
labeled Auden, Empson, Shapiro, Pitter, 
(Robert) Lowell, Welty, (David) David- 
son, or Brace, are they equally certain? 
When teachers—and critics—face new 
literary forms, away from interpreta- 
tions, away from other work by the au- 
thor—without context—they are often 
in about the same boat as students when 
they are faced with new material even of 
a conventional kind. 

Of course, experience contributes to 
context—experience from environment, 
travel, audio-visual aids, from books, 
critics, and teachers. All provide meaning 
helping to interpret signals, which may 
be as definite in their way as the lights of 

™ New York Times, August 3, 1947. 
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various colors and the combinations 
which railroad engineers interpret, which 
may be as involved as the instruments 
controlling a DC-6 or the mechanism of 
the new electric console for stage lighting 
control, designed and built by George 
Izenour, for simplifying stage lighting.” 

Context motivates, gives students a 
purpose, a drive for reading. It increases 
sensitivity to what is important; it makes 
for a sense of proportion. It should pre- 
vent discouragement by making it pos- 
sible to capture the whole with a mini- 
mum of effort. It provides warmth; those 
who enjoy literature are likely not to 
come to their reading ‘‘cold.” 

Motivation stimulates the proper 
mind-set. Two men from newspaper 
desks recently guests in a radio quiz got 
five answers right out of ten in a test on 
current events. They frankly admitted 
they had no answer to a question about 
the names of the countries which wished 
the United Nations to interfere in the 
Indonesian war. The men were news- 
papermen, but they were not specialists 
in foreign affairs. 

Motivation may be provided by the 
nature of the unit of study in which the 
literature is read. Emphasis on units of 
various kinds—combinations of subjects, 
and more recently units, based on adoles- 
cents’ needs—is in recognition of the im- 
portance of purpose, felt to be lacking in 
so-called ‘“‘subject-centered’”’ schools, 
where the aim is too likely to be dis- 
ciplinary or factual, the “mastery” of a 
text without a setting. 

Excellent motivation is provided by 
consideration of the theme of comrade- 
ship in the ninth-grade unit on story- 
telling in the Chicago course of study. It 
was in anticipation of the reading of 


™ George C. Izenour, ‘Revolution in Light: The 
Electronic Console Control,”’ Theatre Arts, October, 
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“Happiness,” by De Maupassant, or 
“The Gift of the Magi,” by O. Henry." 

Context may or may not be concerned 
with the life of an author. As in the case 
of Henry Moore, it may give insight. It 
may be as distracting and irritating as 
Stephen Benét found comments of a lec- 
turer who dwelt on the personal idio- 
syncrasies of a great English poet. 
“Flaming with youthful anger,” recalled 
Professor Berdan, “Steve wrote a poem 
excoriating the said lecturer for confusing 
the man and the artist.’’"4 

Many clues to the tone or purpose and 
the plot are obvious but too often ig- 
nored. Titles are worthy of reflection 
even when they are a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the author, as they were to 
Shakespeare in naming As You Like It 
and Twelfth Night: Or What You Will and 
establishing a gay, carefree mood. Sus- 
pense may be aroused by such titles as 
The Emperor Jones, Alice in Wonderland, 
and The Rover; in anticipation rival 
stories may be told or written. The Re- 
turn of the Native, calling to mind an ac- 
tion, a person, and a place, is dramatic. 
The flaming symbol The Scarlet Leiter, 
visualizing the ethical theme, stimulates 
the imagination. 

Titles of chapters, too, bear watching. 

Opening words in Walpole’s Fortitude 
seldom pass unnoticed: “‘’Tisn’t Life 
that matters! ’Tis the courage you bring 
to it.’”’ In contrast, few realize, as Mr. 
Hatfield has pointed out, how far one 
must read in Treasure Island to learn 
that the treasure was discovered: in the 
opening sentence Jim Hawkins withholds 
the bearings of the island “‘because there 
is still treasure not yet lifted.” 

Introductions may be helpful; they 
may also be inaccurate or beside the 


3 Unit 124, p. 33. 


14 Saturday Review of Literature, March 27, 1943, 
p- 9. 


point. If the introduction is as long as 
Shaw’s for Saint Joan, more than half 
the length of the play, the student may 
never reach the play. Playgoers enjoy the 
production unaware that the introduc- 
tion alone has been reference material for 
college history classes. 

Whenever and wherever the author 
states or restates his purpose, students 
should be alert to take notice of it. Mr. 
Benét’s “Foreword” to John Brown’s 
Body is brief and pointed, directing at- 
tention to the fact that the poem is not 
primarily about war but about Ameri- 
cans, millions and millions of them."’ He 
prepares for a variety of meters and em- 
phasizes the necessity for hearing poetry. 
The purpose is given in the “Invocation”’ 
and throughout the poem. The length of 
the poem and its apparent complexity 
have made it somewhat forbidding ex- 
cept for independent reading, but seniors 
studying it confessed that few, if any, 
would have read the poem without as- 
sistance. They were more impressed by 
it than by almost anything that they 
read. 

Battles are passed over in John 
Brown’s Body in the way people pass 
them over. “My cyclorama is not the 
shape of the world/Nor even the shape 
of this war from first to last.’’° The poet 
has made a careful selection of incidents 
in the war, concentrating on the sig- 
nificant, on Gettysburg, for example, in 
the seventh book. 

Understanding the mood of the poem 
leads to understanding the poem. John 
Brown’s Body is serious and dignified, 
with an undercurrent of sincerity, under- 
standing, and tolerance. Though there is 
some irony, it is not the consistent irony 


Stephen Vincent Benét, John Brown’s Body, 
edited and annotated by Mabel A. Bessey (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941), pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 
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of An Enemy of the People, for example, 
nor is it the kind that students dislike. 
When Mr. Benét is critical of the kind of 
things to be found in history books, stu- 
dents can sympathize. They can appre- 
ciate the callous behavior at Bull Run 
of congressmen who did not have to fight, 
the superficial reactions of visitors to 
Gettysburg on Sunday afternoons. They 
sympathize with Mr. Benét’s fairness in 
seeking a statue of Shepherd Hayward 
and, in presenting the paradox of the 
“Prelude,” the pious captain of a slave 
ship forced to recognize the regal qualities 
in some slaves and to find biblical justifi- 
cation for inhumanity. 

Reflection on lines expressing general 
observations helps to focus on the au- 
thor’s attitude: “The law’s our yard- 
stick, and it measures / Or well enough 
when there are yards to measure’; “If 
the idea is good, it will survive defeat, it 
may even survive the victory”; or “He 
[McClellan] looked like an  empire- 
maker/But so few empire-makers have 
looked the part.” 

Unless they are recognized for their 
contribution to the realization of the aim 
of the author, details may impede read- 
ing. Specific words and epithets, single- 
or double-barreled, increase sensitivity 
to America in John Brown’s Body; so do 
vivid and fresh metaphors. Specific 
words recall the clipped velvet lawns 
from Shropshire, the gray rocks of 
Maine, and war-painted dawns above the 
Garden of the Gods. 

Possibilities with vocabulary, partic- 
ularly of anticipation by means of a pre- 
liminary test, are offered through the 
vocabulary test which Charles Morris 
has been working upon.*? 

Clear-cut figures of speech make vivid 
the author’s meaning. Students can see 
what Mr. Benét has in mind: iron filings 

17 Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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on a map; the fishhook of Gettysburg; 
Grant, a huge bear on its haunches; shots 
resembling round, frozen cream puffs as 
depicted in Harper’s Weekly. They see 
cotton kings with hands of steel; the 
Mississippi as a snake. With assistance, 
they may grasp the significance of the 
catbird’s pecking away the nightingale. 

Symbols unify the narrative, fore- 
shadowing and clinching. John Brown 
was a stone, a stone in a pool; the ripples 
spread. His bones are singing bones. Men 
go looking for a wilderness stone: Peter 
Rugg and Johnny Appleseed and Melora 
Vilas’ father. Horses are used in striking 
fashion. References to Phaeton are com- 
plex, as was pointed out by Paul Wiley 
in “The Phaeton Symbol in John Brown’s 
Body.”’** 

Changes in rhythm and sound help to 
tell the story. At times the expression is 
bald. An abrupt stop telling of Shippy is 
emphatic: 

They couldn’t begin to hang him. 
But they were."® 


White spaces, heightening by contrast, 
indicate a change, sometimes in meter, 
delighting an ear responsive to sound. 
Poetry may precede or follow prose; 
poetry may be narrative, descriptive, 
expository, or lyrical; informing, repeat- 
ing, or foreshadowing. Lyrics come to 
life when read aloud, by individuals or 
antiphonally. Allusions or snatches of 
song have remarkable power of suggest- 
ing and of clinching: a southerner in dan- 
gerous battle singing of Lord Randall; a 
northern band emphasizing “We'll hang 
Jeff Davis on a sour-apple tree’; and 
near the close of Book I: “John Brown’s 
body lies a-mouldering in the grave.” 

Interpolations are easy to recognize 

Paul L. Wiley, “The Phaeton Symbol in 


John Brown’s Body,” American Literature, XVII, 
No. 3 (November, 1945), 231 ff. 


199 Op. cit., p. 264. 
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through blank spaces and through punc- 
tuation, which may easily be overlooked 
as a means of interpretation. Parentheses 
may indicate unspoken words. 

Students need to know that the point 
of view may jump around, for stories 
often gain by being told by different 
people. Seeing events through the eyes of 
different narrators is not unusual, whether 
in journalistic accounts of fires or of 
events in Hiroshima; in fictitious ac- 
counts related by Browning or in The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, Treasure Island, 
or John Brown’s Body, where Jack 
Ellyat tells of the last attack at Gettys- 
burg, the aide-de-camp looks at Lee, 
Lincoln speaks. Occasionally Mr. Benét 
himself steps into the poem with memo- 
ries. 

And the little trains of my boyhood puffed 
solemnly up the Valley 

Past the market-squares and the lindens and 
the Quaker meeting-house.?° 


Chaos may result from jumps in time, 
which students need to be assured are 
found in prose and in poetry—in Joseph 
Conrad’s The Rover, Virginia Woolf’s 
Orlando, Robert Penn Warren’s All the 
King’s Men, and Benét’s John Brown’s 
Body. Juggling time is a modern char- 
acteristic. Spengler spoke of pocket 
watches as characteristic of our culture; 
Greeks would not understand the need.”" 

Changes in time require constant 
vigilance. There must be breaks to secure 
simultaneity, for many things may hap- 
pen at one time even to students. Some- 
times it is advantageous to stop, to stand 
still, and to have the story stand still to 
anticipate or emphasize, to relate events, 
to analyze a character, or to sing a song. 
To say what he wants to say, the author 


2° Tbid., p. 271 


2 Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West: 
Form and Actuality (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., n.d.), I, 134. 


must place individuals and events in 
various relationships, often contrasting 
as a means to jog the reader to a full 
realization of the author’s intent. 
Recognition of time changes is impor- 
tant in keeping the threads of the narra- 
tive when there are multiple plots. Such 
plots are rather serious for slow and poor 
readers who have difficulty even with 
simple stories concerned with one group 
of characters—the kind of story that 
unimaginative students write, or stu- 
dents that follow the line of least re- 
sistance. They must be led to see the 
scope given by the weaving-together of 
several stories. Even with keen seniors it 
is necessary to dwell upon time and the 
fact that departures from the simple 
chronological order may be very effective 
—that a straight chronological account 
has limited effectiveness even in non- 
fictional prose. It may be obvious and 
boring. In fiction and in actual life there 
is a wide range of ways to tell, resorted 
to even by young people who would not 
regard themselves as subtle but who may 
have developed a story-telling technique 
in making requests or in breaking news. 
The writing of narratives with breaks 
and the analysis of those in school publi- 
cations should help in having students 
hold to what might be called a life-line. 
Order is to be brought out of chaos for 
students—as it often has to be for adults, 
even for teachers and critics, but the 
process should be neither tiresome nor 
endless. Short cuts and a human ap- 
proach are necessary. Consciousness of 
links or tags or devices assists readers in 
recognizing the way the author has 
chosen in his endeavor to tell his story 
effectively. Readers must enter into the 
story and anticipate: make-believe with 
the author. Perhaps acquainting students 
with patterns to facilitate communica- 
tion is a way to create tensions that are 
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not resolved until by one means or an- 
other the student has found order. 
There are no set rules for students or 
critics for keeping track of a changing 
situation. The ability to follow a story 
may be the work of a detective; it cannot 
be outlined in black and white. It is not 
revealed by colors, as were the voices of 
the fugue. Ellen Glasgow referred to a 
casual critic who misinterpreted Barren 
Ground and Vein of Iron.” Criticism, lev- 
eled against John Keats or leveled by Sir 
John Squire or others, offers many ex- 


22 A Certain Measure: An Interpretation of Prose 
Fiction (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943), 
p- 175. 
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amples of misunderstanding, of inability 
to perceive an author’s pattern. 
Stereotypes, clichés, and conventional 
approaches—mechanical rather than in- 
tellectual or emotional—will not bring 
order out of chaos. Discussion, re-read- 
ing, a broad context, a motive for read- 
ing—inseparable from training and from 
broad experience with literature and as 
far as possible with life—should result in 
open-mindedness, patience, concentra- 
tion, curiosity, willingness to make- 
believe. Order, pattern, and meaning 
should then emerge, regardless of the 
fact that clues are often obscure or buried 
rather than illuminated or colored. 


Improving Methods of Teaching Speech’ 


MARGARET 


Liarerature and oral and written com- 
munication are so closely interwoven 
that it is difficult to segregate them even 
for this discussion. Someone has said: 
“Literature in many of its branches is 
no other than the shadow of a good 
talk.”” Without pausing to question the 
implications of this statement, we will all 
agree, I think, that reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening all need the 
realistic approach which we are trying to 
give them in this conference. 

Can you visualize the proceedings of 
this convention appearing on the front 
pages of San Francisco newspapers un- 
der banner headlines of our conference 
theme, “‘Realism in English Teaching’’? 
Well, neither can I, for English teachers 
are not so important; but if we were, I 


* Presented at the NCTE convention, San Fran- 
cisco, November, 1947. 
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can hear the popular reactions to such a 
headline. At least, I can hear some of 
them—some I would prefer not to hear. 
The businessman would lead the chorus 
with “Finally, children will be taught to 
spell.” And we would hear, “At last 
Shakespeare is to be relegated to his 
proper place in the archives” or “‘So the 
English teachers have come down to 
earth.” Even if the public and some of 
our fellow-pedagogues are disbelieving, 
you and I know that for decades we have 
been struggling to escape the ivory 
tower. 

One of the more recent evidences of 
our realistic philosophy is the renewed 
emphasis on oral communication and the 
re-examination of our goals and teach- 
ing techniques in this field. The English 
scientist, Sir James Jeans, once compared 
the history of humanity to an infant. 
“Looking at the astronomical time- 
scale,” he said, “humanity is at the very 
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beginning of its existence—a newborn 
babe with all the potentialities of baby- 
hood.” In relative terms, I believe that 
oral work is still a newborn babe, with 
many of its unexplored potentialities 
awaiting our research. Certainly, we can 
boast of many scholars and wise teach- 
ers in the oral field; but, to use one com- 
parison, is the teaching of speech as gen- 
erally accepted and practiced as the 
teaching of arithmetic? In the elemen- 
tary field I am inclined to believe greater 
progress has been made than on higher 
educational levels in establishing the 
principle that all children need assistance 
in developing their skill in oral com- 
munication. Am I right that in too many 
instances in high school and college we 
are following the football pattern and 
placing the emphasis on speech work as 
a special skill for the few who are already 
more proficient than the average? And I 
do not mean to minimize the efforts of 
the numerous institutions which are 
doing superb work in the developing of 
effective communication among the en- 
tire group. Neither will I admit being a 
pessimist. I believe most sincerely that 
we are increasingly achieving greater 
success in exploring the potentialities of 
the infant, speech. But just how far 
have we advanced toward our goal? 

My analysis of the situation will be 
limited largely to the secondary level, 
with which I am most familiar. However, 
the philosophy of speech is essentially 
the same whatever the age of pupil we 
teach; and, to use the phraseology of the 
Curriculum Commission of the English 
Council, our common aim is to teach 
wholesome personal living, effective par- 
ticipation in group life, and informed 
and dynamic citizenship. What concerns 
us today is how we can advance more 
rapidly toward that goal. 

In a survey of junior and senior high 


schools in one section of the country, 
50 per cent of the English teachers 
volunteered that they had had no defi- 
nite training in teaching oral communi- 
cation; and half of those who had taken 
methods courses stated that their train- 
ing was not part of their general prepara- 
tion for teaching English but was secured 
in special elective speech classes. One 
school replied that three of their fifteen 
English teachers had had oral training. 
Is this situation typical of the country 
as a whole? I do not know; but, wherever 
it is true, do we not have a clue to the 
fundamental procedure in improving the 
teaching of oral work? Many English 
teachers who have had no formal train- 
ing in this field are doing outstanding 
work, we know; but not all architects 
can plan satisfactory houses without 
technical training, and most novice 
carpenters can not build houses without 
tremendous losses while gaining skill 
through experience alone. Would you or 
I attempt an operation on the brain, or 
would we be eager to undertake the in- 
struction of students in painting with 
water colors? The English teachers in the 
group covered by the survey recognize 
the situation, for only five of every hun- 
dred believed that adequate emphasis is 
being given to oral work in the English 
class; and many agreed with the one who 
expressed the obvious truth: “No teacher 
wants to teach in a field in which she is 
unprepared.” 

The lack of training of English teach- 
ers is not without its happier aspects. 
The questionnaire revealed that only six 
of those receiving their training within 
the last five years had not studied oral 
methods. The survey was not sufficiently 
broad for final conclusions on a national 
scale, but it may indicate that teacher- 
training institutions are now offering — 
even requiring—definite preparation for 
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oral work. Further evidence of this fact 
was indicated in replies received from 
leading colleges and universities in vari- 
ous sections of the country. These in- 
stitutions with one exception stated that 
they were giving the prospective English 
teacher-training in oral methods. 

But even if younger teachers are being 
trained, the problem is not solved. Of 
course, the war years influenced the 
situation, but I was startled to learn that 
go per cent of the English teachers re- 
plying had received their training more 
than five years ago. The survey suggests, 
then, that older teachers are teaching 
English and that they have not been 
trained in oral-communication methods. 
What are you going to do with us? 
Wholesale massacre is not in very good 
repute these days. If this situation exists 
throughout the country in Grades VII- 
XII, I believe the English Council faces 
an opportunity and an obligation. Per- 
haps it could be instrumental in setting 
up a series of regional conferences, local 
teacher clinics, and especially summer- 
school methods courses which would at- 
tempt to rescue those of us who are being 
asked to teach a subject for which we are 
not prepared. 

Perhaps of more immediate value in 
improving oral communication is a re- 
statement or a re-examination of our 
philosophy and practices in the speech 
field. I should like to base my approach 
on a statement made forty-five years ago 
by Robert Louis Stevenson in his essay 
“Talk and Talkers.” I hope this amputa- 
tion of an isolated excerpt will not 
seriously misrepresent the author’s thesis. 
Mr. Stevenson wrote: 


There can be no fairer ambition than to 
excel in talk; to be gay, ready, and welcome; 
to have a fact, a thought, or an illustration 
pat to every subject; and not only to cheer the 
flight of time among our intimates, but to bear 
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our part in that great international congress, 
always sitting, where public wrongs are first 
declared, public errors first corrected, and the 
course of public opinion shaped, day by day, a 
little nearer to the right. 


Our curriculum commission expressed 
the same philosophy: wholesome per- 
sonal living, effective participation in 
group life, dynamic and informed citizen- 
ship. 

When we seek to learn whether this 
philosophy is accepted practice or merely 
mental] assent, our survey is again sug- 
gestive. Half of the English teachers be- 
lieved that oral and written work should 
receive equal emphasis in the English 
class; a fourth believed that oral should 
receive more attention than written; and 
a fourth thought that written should pre- 
dominate. Since our immediate con- 
sideration is the oral approach, it will be 
enlightening to note some of the reasons 
offered for placing less emphasis on the 
oral: “Written work involves more 
phases of the English curriculum’’; 
“Speech comes more readily than writ- 
ing”’; “‘Pupils hear so much talk over the 
radio”’; “It is easier to point out errors in 
sentence structure and punctuation in 
written work”; “Writing maketh the 
exact man’’; “Oral work should be given 
in special classes”; and “I have low men- 
tal groups, so I stress written work.” 

We appreciate all these viewpoints, 
and, obviously, such brief statements 
cannot give complete pictures of these 
teachers’ philosophies; but they did 
make me question whether we are agreed 
on the chief purposes of teaching skill in 
oral communication. With only one I 
would like to take issue if I may: that, 
because of the lower mentality, written 
rather than oral communication should 
be stressed. To be sure, pupils with lower 
mentalities are often visually minded; 
but, if we apply the utilitarian test, will 
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the lower groups use oral or written skill 
more? Perhaps I am wrong, but I am 
inclined to believe that the oral approach 
will provide almost the only motivation 
for correctness of expression and for the 
appreciation of literature. Let us consider 
one example in the field of mechanics. A 
pupil’s error, “prices has raised,” gave 
one teacher the opportunity to introduce 
a study of the agreement of subjects and 
predicates and of rise and raise, lie and 
lay, sit and set. It was a ninth-grade 
group with I.Q.’s below too. The in- 
structor’s techniques were oral—simple 
dramatizations of the distinctions be- 
tween the confusing verbs, which were 
later supplemented by informal pupil- 
to-pupil questions and answers. For the 
interest and whatever improvement in 
language skill was achieved I believe 
the oral approach should have the credit. 
Oral communication which the students 
will actually use will accomplish more 
than writing correct verb forms in exer- 
cises or laboring over compositions on 
“What I Want To Be” or ““My Summer 
Vacation.”’ Another English teacher with 
a low-mentality group used the method 
of oral discussion led by an informal stu- 
dent panel as the first step toward de- 
veloping literary appreciation and im- 
proved reading habits. The first subject 
was the comics. Yes, I believe we need 
to reanalyze our philosophy and practices 
in the oral field. Are we really convinced 
that “there can be no fairer ambition 
than to excel in talk ...not only to 
cheer the flight of time among our inti- 
mates but to bear our part in that great 
international congress ... where the 
course of public opinion is shaped .. . 
a little nearer to the right.” 

In his essay Stevenson also affirms 
that ‘‘a good talk is not to be had for the 
asking.” No, effective oral communica- 
tion is not to be had for the asking; it re- 


quires most painstaking planning, judi- 
cious procedures, and honest evaluating 
of results. English teachers realize this. In 
our survey the teachers were asked to 
state their chief difficulties in teaching 
oral language. Their replies were familiar: 
“We don’t have time with forty-eight 
pupils in a class”; ““The real difficulty is 
the domination of the curriculum by 
teachers trained chiefly in literature and 


written composition”; “Pupils have 
nothing to say”; “Pupils are reticent 
and _ self-conscious”; “Their prepared 


patter is boresome’’; “The class has 
nothing to do while one pupil talks’; 
“They believe all oral work should be 
written and then memorized’’; and one 
teacher offered noise as her chief diffi- 
culty—‘‘the girls’ physical education 
classes, R.O.T.C., and cars.” One re- 
sponse is especially thought-provoking: 
“The real difficulty in teaching oral 
English is the comfortable illusion of 
objectivity that pervades routine written 
or grammar drill work, so that English 
teachers spend too much time preparing 
for examinations that test fragments of 
rote learning. Conversely, most oral work 
is evanescent and its judgment is a com- 
plex and subjective matter.” All are 
agreed that good talk is not to be had for 
the asking. 

Only a few approaches to the English 
teachers’ problems can be suggested 
here, and those simply in outline. For 
developing more effective communica- 
tion, the first task is to establish in the 
classroom an atmosphere of friendliness 
and mutual confidence and, at the same 
time, the conviction that oral work in- 
volves more than merely uttering words. 
The various factors in oral skill] must be 
isolated and sought individually. Per- 
haps the goal today is developing ease in 
speaking with others or interesting one’s 
hearers, enunciating, maintaining eye 
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contact with the listener, organizing ma- 
terial to develop one idea, or any other 
of the characteristics of effective speech. 
In seeking these specific goals, students 
must know some techniques. “Talk so 
you can be understood”’ does not promise 
as much success as a discussion and stu- 
dent demonstration showing the mouth 
changes for ad, d, d; the definite closure 
of the passage and the expulsion of air for 
the ¢sound; and the difference between 
saying /ab’tory and pronouncing all the 
syllables, Jaboratory. Instructions to 
make a talk interesting do not produce 
the same results as explaining why refer- 
ence to ‘The Green Hornet,’ Bob 
Hope’s show, or “The Standard Hour” 
are more interesting to the listener than 
the general term, “radio program’’; or 
that interest may be added by comparing 
an airplane mechanism to the school 
clock system; or that analogies with foot- 
ball and dances will attract students’ 
attention. Careful preparation and, if the 
talk is at all formal, a checking of the 
material and the organization, the out- 
line, by the teacher is a prerequisite for 
saving time and for developing desirable 
speech habits. Time is a serious problem 
with all of us. Although I have heard of 
no panacea for this difficulty in the class- 
room, many time-saving devices are 
available and are useful - educational 
practices. The “roll-call’’? method in 
which each presents a word or a sentence 
gives limited oral experience to many in a 
few minutes. We can use the informal 
conversation group, interviews, panels, 
two- and three-minute reports, studies of 
phases of literature or punctuation errors 
by a class committee, followed by oral re- 
ports and class discussions. But, what- 
ever the device may be, we must test its 
validity by whether students are actually 
sharing experiences, opinions, and infor- 
mation—that they are not talking merely 
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for the sake of being the center of atten- 
tion or for the perfunctory meeting of a 
teacher’s assignment. 

Obviously, most oral communication 
is informal; but I believe that a large 
part of classroom oral communication 
should be planned or definitely organ- 
ized. We can improve students’ conver- 
sation and telephone usage, but I no 
longer feel apologetic about training all 
pupils in informal platform speech. I 
may be wrong, but recently I have come 
to the conclusion that the more formal 
type of speaking, which is developing 
the student’s ability to express himself 
to the group, results in greater ease in 
conversing with individuals, that the 
one who gains self-confidence because he 
knows he has something to say and 
knows how to say it to the group carries 
those skills into private life. My thinking 
in this direction was prompted by a pub- 
lic speaking student who, after gradua- 
tion from college, entered the Forestry 
Service. ““Do you know,” he remarked to 
me one day, “my public speaking train- 
ing in high school did more than any- 
thing else to develop my ability to meet 
people socially and to feel at ease in 
business conferences.” Although not dis- 
regarding conversational techniques, I 
believe that the classroom situation is 
more conducive to a comparatively 
formal type of oral work; and when we 
teach our pupils to think clearly, to ap- 
preciate the interests and viewpoints of 
others, and to express themselves accu- 
rately, we are preparing them for effec- 
tive oral communication in life-situations. 

To be consistent I should close with 
another word of wisdom from Stevenson. 
You will think I am a special disciple of 
Stevenson, although, as a matter of fact, 
I am not. “Natural talk,” says the essay- 
ist, “like ploughing, should turn up a 
large surface of life rather than dig mines 
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into geological strata.” Until our English 
teachers are trained in methods of oral 
communication, I fear that the geological 
strata will be tapped all too frequently 
or the plowing will be so shallow that no 
real development in oral skill will be 
visible. With adequate teacher-training 
will come an appreciation of the values 
in speech-training and of the moral obli- 
gation that we assumed when we became 
English teachers to see that this uni- 


versally used communication skill is 
actually taught and not presumed to be 
learned in “the haphazard absorption of 
knowledge through the pores.”’ Then oral’ 
work will take its place in the classroom 
with literature and written composition 
as an essential tool for the student and an 
effective means of developing wholesome 
personal living, intelligent participation 
in group life, and informed and dynamic 
citizenship. 


Literature as a Builder of Intergroup 
Understanding 


E, LOUISE NOYES? 


Expanpinc our Concept of Literature” 
is the theme of our meeting today. Could 
there be anywhere in this conference a 
happier placing for the topic ‘‘Literature 
as a Builder of Intergroup Understand- 
ing’’? A decade ago schools were scarcely 
recognizing the fact of intergroup ten- 
sions; today they are doing valiant work 
toward removing them. And surely it is 
in this ever growing field that we most 
need to “expand our concept of litera- 
ture.”’ This was most pointedly brought 
home to me recently when a supervisor 
in a city not my own asked: “What are 
you doing now in your tenth-year Eng- 
lish?” Joyously I answered: “In second 
semester we are working on the problems 
of intergroup friendship, both at home 
and abroad. We’ve been having a very 
interesting time starting our semester’s 
work with a test from Coronet, called 
“How Open Is Your Mind?” and with 


1 Read at the NCTE convention, San Francisco, 
November, 1947. 

2 Santa Barbara (Calif.) High School; member of 
the Commission on the English Curriculum and of 
the; NCTE Committee on Intercultural Relations. 


Hortense Powdermaker’s book, Probing 
Our Prejudices.” I had been increasingly 
conscious of her incredulity and was feel- 
ing definitely on the defensive for our 
ideas when she said, ‘“You mean that you 
teach Probing Our Prejudices in English 
classes? Why, my teachers would just 
turn up their noses and say, “That’s not 
English!’ Don’t you use any classics?”’ I 
wanted to ask her, “What is a classic, 
anyhow?” but instead I said that we did 
read The Merchant of Venice for its pic- 
ture of an alien in an alien land and for 
the discussion it made possible on the 
status of Shylock. I think, however, that 
she went away still feeling that we must 
be a bit queer to make such use of ‘““The 
Merchant.”’ 

Wasn’t this cry of “But that’s not 
English!” just another wording of the 
statement ‘But that’s not literature’? 
What is literature, as we interpret it in 
this year of 1947? Are altogether too 
many schools still thinking of it only as 
that which has stood the test of many 
years—in other words, the classics—or 
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are most of us admitting that literature 
consists of any printed material in which 
heart speaks to heart, soul to soul, mind 
to mind? Do we believe that literature 
may be found in magazines—yes, at 
times even in Sunday supplements—just 
as it is found on the pages of a Shake- 
speare or an Emerson? Unless we can be- 
lieve and act on our belief that a// litera- 
ture does not lie within the pages of the 
great masters of the past, what right 
have we to be teaching today’s young 
people? 

My own hopes are high that an ever 
increasing number of teachers of English 
are taking a broader view of literature. 
They have soared even higher as the re- 
sult of a recent SOS that I sent to a num- 
ber of representative teachers. I wanted 
the actual help that I asked for, namely, 
a list of ten or more books that they had 
found most helpful in this field of inter- 
group understandings. (And those find- 
ings, incidentally, I hope to have in bib- 
liographical form before too long, so that 
any interested teachers may have them 
for the asking.) But the most heartening 
thing about all the answers was the fact 
I had hoped to uncover, namely, the ac- 
ceptance of the broader concept of litera- 
ture that this entire meeting is pleading 
for. I discovered another thing, also, that 
most of us in the teaching field think first 
of intercultural when we speak of inter- 
group understandings. There are, of 
course, many other kinds of groupings 
that we are all concerned with every day 
of our lives, groupings made crystal clear 
in the very helpful booklet prepared by 
Hilda Taba for the American Council on 
Education, Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations, such groupings, for instance, 
as family membership, rural versus ur- 
ban dwellers, or intergeneration group- 
ings. All these 1nd many more are pre- 
sented most sympathetically in this 
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booklet and are being even more careful- 
ly studied in the Council’s latest book, 
to be published next month, one that I 
am quite sure all teachers of English are 
looking forward to, Literature for Human 
Understanding. I have a feeling that this 
book and our own Louise Rosenblatt’s 
Literature as Exploration are going to be 
bibles for all understanding teachers of 
literature, all teachers who believe that 
literature can do for boys and girls, for 
young men and women, for every stu- 
dent in every school, something that 
nothing else can do so hearteningly and 
so well. 

But since “intergroup” still means “in- 
tercultural” to so many of us and since 
this field is so rich, so explorable, and so 
filled with implications for the welfare of 
our country, I shall confine what I have 
to say to this particular segment of inter- 
group understandings. 

Four things, then, it seems to me, lit- 
erature can do for us in this part of our 
teaching work. It can give us undistorted 
basic information, so written that it 
touches not only our minds but our 
hearts as well; it can give us sympathetic 
insight into the lives and problems of 
others; it can make us face and conquer 
our prejudices; it can make us want to 
do something about the problems in- 
volved in intergroup understandings. 

What, then, are some of the kinds of 
information that students can get from 
books that will help them live with great- 
er assurance in a world that will always 
be a world of many cultures, even when 
it becomes the one world that we are all 
working for? Books can help young peo- 
ple feel at home in the countries that 
their classmates come from. Books can 
help them appreciate different manners 
and customs in dress, food, and living. 
Books can bring to life the history that 
has helped make people what they are. 


il 
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Books can make vital the backgrounds of 
faith and the varying expressions of that 
faith. What better books can you think 
of for a background of countries than the 
Agnes Rothery books for the Scandinavi- 
an countries or Anne Peck’s Young 
Mexico for Mexico? Or the Lippincott 
“Portraits of the Nations” series? Or for 
crafts and fine arts than the Smith 
“Made in” series? What young person 
would not thrill to Elswyth Thane’s 
Dawn’s Early Light for historical back- 
ground? What student would not grow in 
an understanding of the faiths of this 
world by reading Lewis Browne’s This 
Believing World? What younger child 
would not gain a clear and reverent pic- 
ture of the ideals and beliefs of Catholic, 
Jew, and Protestant by listening to 
Florence Fitch’s exquisitely done One 
God, and the Ways We Worship Him? 

In this world of overmaterialism, sym- 
pathetic insight is perhaps the quality 
that our young people need most. The 
wise teacher will find many opportunities 
for recommending to individuals the 
right book for the right moment; he will 
also find many for talking about books 
with his class groups and thereby open- 
ing to his students new fields of interest 
and understanding. In our first work in 
intercultural areas we tended to over- 
sentimentalize, in fact, even to stereo- 
type; in our very eagerness for better re- 
lationships between groups we fell into 
those traps. Today we are realizing that 
we need to look realistically one at the 
other and at the problems of each and to 
remember the biblical promise that “‘per- 
fect love casteth out fear.” 

Because collections of material have a 
very real place in such growth in under- 
standings, I should like to list some that 
had mention after mention from the 
people I asked for help and that rank 
high on every bibliography that I know 
of. Three of the finest of recent years are 


Elmer Smith’s Meet an American, Her- 
rick and Askwith’s This Way to Unity, 
and McLellan and DeBonis’s Within Our 
Gates. Each has a flavor all its own; each 
is usable with many different age groups, 
from junior high school almost into col- 
lege for at least one of them. Each com- 
bines material for basic information with 
that which gives greater insight. 

Very few books, indeed, are informa- 
tive only, for the minute that a writer 
gets into this field of intercultural ex- 
periences he is dealing with matter that 
is, of necessity, of the essence of human 
relations. Such books as Louis Adamic’s 
What Is Your Name?, From Many Lands, 
and A Nation of Nations; Wallace Steg- 
ner’s One Nation; and Mine Okubo’s 
Citizen 13360 are certainly factual and 
informative, but they are at the same 
time builders of attitudes. 

Most teachers are probably quite sure 
that much of their best teaching in this 
matter of attitudes and understandings 
—two factors of vital importance in this 
field of intergroup relationships—is done 
by indirection.) Most of the books, and 
probably all the fiction, that would be 
used anywhere for such teaching lend 
themselves beautifully to the indirect 
method. Such books as Richard Wright’s 
Black Boy, for instance, or Florence 
Means’s The Moved-Outers might easily 
be on general reading lists or on lists for 
various units on the American scene. 
John T. Tunis and Joseph Gollomb 
might quite conceivably be found on 
lists for slow readers, frequently the very 
youngsters who most need right atti- 
tudes on all these intergroup under- 
standings. Howard Fast’s Freedom Road 
and Haym Salomon would surely be on 
any list for American backgrounds; yet 
at the same time they are definite- 
ly builders of understanding between 
groups. Rackham Holt’s George W ashing- 
ton Carver, Arna Bontemps’s We Have To- 
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morrow, and Ralph Martin’s Boy from 
Nebraska belong on any list of modern 
biography, Sinclair Lewis’ Kingsblood 
Royal and A. J. Cronin’s The Stars Look 
Down on any of modern fiction, Langston 
Hughes’s The Dreamkeeper and Other 
Poems on any list of modern poetry, and 
so on indefinitely. The list of books valu- 
able for building sympathetic insight into 
the lives and problems of groups other 
than our own particular one is endless 
and is, fortunately, increasing every 
year. 

Since we cannot possibly gain genuine- 
ly sympathetic insight into the lives and 
problems of others without facing our 
own prejudices, any literature that helps 
us do the former must also help with the 
latter. We all know that there are preju- 
dices of all shades, ranging from harmless 
ones, such as your predilection for apples 
and mine for plums, to the deadly ones 
of actual hatred for people who do not 
happen to share all our likes and dis- 
likes, advantages, and perquisites. We 
know, too, that the person who lets him- 
self be dominated by prejudice is never a 
truly happy or effective person. One look 
at a Hitler or a Bilbo will answer that 
question. One look at a Jane Addams or 
an Einstein will answer it on the con- 
structive side. How, then, can we as 
teachers help our students become un- 
prejudiced, wholesome, working mem- 
bers of our citizenry? May I suggest that 
one of the best ways in which we can ac- 
complish this is to be completely unprej- 
udiced ourselves, to be outgoing and 
friendly people, ready to mingle with all 
people happily, not just with our own set 
of friends, no matter how special we 
think them? This angle is particularly 
important with our students. We all 
know that modern adolescents are not 
deceived; they know when “teacher” 
really likes and appreciates every student 
in his class, be he rich or poor, white, yel- 
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low, black, or red. But my topic is what 
literature can do in reducing prejudice 
and in helping each student face his own 
honestly. All right, let’s start with any 
number of Common Ground, for therein 
is a wealth of material about people who 
are frequently scorned by the race-bait- 
ers of our country. Let students put 
themselves into the situations described 
in some of the articles and then ask 
themselves honestly what they would 
have done in like circumstances. Or let 
them read Carey McWilliam’s Prejudice, 
along with Boy from Nebraska, and then 
discuss the problem frankly and objec- 
tively. Or ask them to read Dorothy 
Baruch’s Glass House of Prejudice and 
apply its findings to some of their own 
school situations. The wise teacher will 
find a thousand times a year to bring in 
this matter of becoming a really mature 
human being. It will not hurt anyone to 
see up on the blackboard several times a 
year St. Paul’s words, ‘‘God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,”’ or the 
last stanza of Robert Haven Schauffler’s 
poignant, “Scum of the Earth,’’ with its 
parting admonition of 

Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth, 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 

Finally, literature can make students 
want to work actively for better inter- 
group understandings and relationships. 
Every book that has anything at all to 
offer in this field is also a stimulus for 
this last necessary part; but poetry, with 
its appeal to the emotions, is an instru- 
ment without a peer. Start a class off 
some day with Ralph Hodgson’s “‘Stu- 
pidity Street” and then follow up with 
Louis Untermeyer’s beautiful plea for the 
coal miners, “Caliban in the Coal 
Mines”; go on with Vachel Lindsay’s 
“Factory Windows Are Always Broken” 
or Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ‘The 


Cry of the Children’ or Countee Cullen’s 
tragic “Incident,” the story of the little 
six-year-old Negro who had not known 
that he was a different color from some 
other people, and see how many students 
are ready to become militant avengers of 
such wrongs. 

Hopeful signs are even now springing 
up everywhere about the use of litera- 
ture in building better intergroup rela- 
tionships. One sign—small but indicative 
of a trend, I feel sure—is seen in the re- 
sponses that came to my request for help. 
That sign is the fact that intergroup re- 
lationships are not being interpreted nar- 
rowly in our classrooms. Wrong side of 
tracks—snooty side of tracks; Jewish- 
Catholic-Protestant; rich-poor; native 
born—foreign born; accepted socially— 
down-and-outers; black-white-yellow- 
American; rural-urban, all these inter- 
group relations and others besides were 
mentioned. And the lists came from 
teachers of varying personal interests, 
from all sections of our land from Seattle 
to Florida, from Connecticut to Califor- 
nia, and from all levels of our schools 
from primary through schools of educa- 
tion. Many fine studies are being made 
by individuals and by schools, many 
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most useful lists, such as the yearly bibli- 
ographies, Reading for Democracy, gotten 
out by the American Brotherhood and 
the already mentioned Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations of the American 
Council, are being published. All these 
signs seem to shout the joyful news that 
every year more and more teachers are 
expanding their own concepts of litera- 
ture and then using these newer materi- 
als to promote better intergroup under- 
standing. Surely all such teachers cherish 
in their hearts Herman Hagedorn’s wise 
words from his dramatic poem, “The 
Bomb That Fell on America,” 

The heart and the soul must be as great as the 


brain if the work of the brain is not to wreck 
the world, 


and his concluding words in this same 
thought-provoking poem, 
I told you that the atom is the greatest force 


in the world, save one. 
That one is the human soul! 


From the work of such teachers will come 
a generation of American youth ready— 
yes, eager—to build the one world in 
which men shall remember that all men 
are brothers and that each is indeed his 
brother’s keeper. 


The Function of Book Lists in a 


Literature Program 


MARK NEVILLE” 


Tre function of book lists in a literature 
program is to provide leads to literature 
resources for teachers and pupils. The 
book list is to the literature program 
what advertising is to industry. 


* Read at the NCTE convention, San Francisco, 
November, 1947. 

2 Chairman, NCTE Committee on Book Lists for 
High Schools, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 


When “courses” in literature were 
based upon the intensive reading of a 
limited number of the so-called English 
and American “classics,” book lists had 
practically no function in literature pro- 
grams because the content of the courses 
was prescribed by colleges, and teachers 
blindly followed the prescriptions. But, 
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since teachers have finally discovered 
that pupils are individuals with peculiar 
interests, various needs, and particular 
characteristics, the whole range of litera- 
ture is examined, and specific titles are 
recommended to specific pupils for the 
specific purpose of making pupils better 
human beings. 

The careful study of a limited number 
of “good books” is still an important 
literature experience for pupils, but the 
entire literature program must not be 
confined to the intensive type of reading. 
Pupil horizons are broadened by wide 
reading in many fields as a means of ex- 
tending experience. We should seek for 
a nice balance between intensive and ex- 
tensive literature activities. The end of 
reading is not reading; the end of reading 
is living; therefore, a wide knowledge of 


* the culture is the foundation upon which 


the educated person builds. And this 
knowledge is most accessible through 
books. 

The old traditional literature program 
in secondary schools was supplemented 
by “‘outside reading.” The home reading 
was set up by individual teachers or by 
departments of English, and pupils were 
allowed to read only books on the pre- 
scribed list. Sometimes the entire list 
consisted of only a dozen titles, all of 
which had to be read. Sometimes the list 
was much longer, and the pupils were al- 
lowed to select from the various types of 
literature represented. To “report on” a 
book not on the list was a cardinal sin 
because such reporting was in conflict 
with one of the cardinal principles of lit- 
erature teaching, if not in conflict with 
authoritarian cardinal principles of edu- 
cation itself. 

The list was a cold proposition at best. 
Usually the pupil copied it from the 
blackboard into his English notebook. 
Some teachers mimeographed the list— 
title first, then the author’s name. The 
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title did not reveal anything. It was 
merely a symbol to be used in asking the 
librarian for a book. Teachers soon 
learned that such a list was not effica- 
cious because pupils were reading with 
pleasure, not the books recommended, 
but the books they wanted to read. 

Then came the defensive stand. 

“Make a book list,” somebody sug- 
gested, “that will take into account the 
pupil’s interests. We have been too nar- 
row. But let us grade the books! Natu- 
rally, easy books and books that we don’t 
like, or books we haven’t read, will be 
graded lowest. The good books, the 
classics, will be graded highest. If a book 
is read just for pleasure, let us call it a 
one-point book. We should grade books 
from one point to ten points. Now, of 
course, the pupil who reads nothing but 
low-point books does not deserve a good 
grade in English; so, naturally, all pupils 
will all want to read the high-point 
books, and, as a result, they will really 
learn to appreciate the best that has been 
said and thought.”’ 

And so the pupils started a new read- 
ing activity—competition for points. 
This type of book list failed to recognize 
differences in background and differences 
in reading ability. The slow and imma- 
ture readers were denied literature ap- 
preciation as a kind of negative birth- 
right, and those who read with facility 
and understanding were denied literature 
appreciation because the end of reading 
was reading for ten points a book. 

This conception of the function of a 
book list did much to discredit the quali- 
ty of reading recommended by teachers. 
True it is that good books were recom- 
mended, but it is also true that the aver- 
age pupil did not think so. He escaped 
from reading the best books by concen- 
trating on the comics, humorous stories, 
action and adventure, and other materi- 
als written for him by those who con- 
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sidered him to be an important audi- 
ence. 

While this defensive maneuver was 
slowly expiring, fresher ideas were in the 
process of development. Attention was 
being given to the needs and interests of 
pupils, newer books were being carefully 
considered, and many teachers were 
broadening their points of view. The ele- 
mentary schools led the way by relating 
study materials, junior high schools were 
providing richer experiences, and high 
schools were recognizing individual dif- 
ferences. Although college entrance re- 
quirements continued to dominate the 
teaching of literature in high schools— 
and still do in all too many instances— 
teachers began to question seriously the 
restricted program in literature. And as 
the demand for closer relationships be- 
tween literature and every other field and 
closer relationships among all fields be- 
came insistent, literature as an art for 
art’s sake began to lose ground, and lit- 
erature as an experience in living began 
to gain ground. 

Furthermore, the position of the Eng- 
lish teacher as the sole custodian of the 
literature experiences of pupils was no 
longer tenable. Every teacher worth his 
salt began to understand the supple- 
mentary values of literature in all cur- 
riculum experiences. 

This new conception of the function of 
literature in education as a whole de- 
manded that teachers of literature ac- 
quire a broader understanding of the 
meaning of literature in pupil living and 
that pupils be provided with better 
guides to resources in literature. It meant 
that teachers should become better ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of pu- 
pils during the various stages in their 
physical and mental growth. It meant 
that pupils should have the right to read 
literature within their comprehension. It 


did not mean that classics should not be 
read. It did mean that all books of recog- 
nized excellence are resources for further 
literature experiences. In other words, it 
meant that the best of the old and the 
most promising of the new should be 
made available. 

Soon teachers learned that accessibili- 
ty and readability in combination virtu- 
ally determine the quality of pupil read- 
ing; and so a new kind of reading list was 
demanded. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, alert to the new de- 
mands, appointed a committee on home 
reading, under the co-chairmanship of 
Max J. Herzberg and Stella S. Center. 
This committee produced a comprehen- 
sive book list, graded and classified. The 
list was planned in terms of fiction, non- 
fiction, plays, and poems, with tradition- 
al subdivisions. For the most part only 
titles and authors were listed, but occa- 
sionally a descriptive phrase accom- 
panied a title. After each title the grade 
in which the book could be profitably 
read was given. 

Although this list was superior to pre- 
vious Council lists and far superior to the 
usual list made out for a particular 
school, it still left much to be desired; so 
in 1937 the committee published a re- 
vised edition. This edition was also ar- 
ranged by literary types but was a great 
improvement over the 1930 list. The dif- 
ference was that the new list annotated 
each book. The user of the list, now for 
the first time, could identify the sub- 
stance of books that he desired to read. 

While the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English was continually suggesting 
revisions and changes in literature cur- 
riculums, other educational agencies 
were suggesting wholesale curriculum re- 
vision. As a result of curriculum revision 
fervor, many changes, both good and 
bad, came about. Many teachers and ad- 
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ministrators had sad experiences; but all 
finally agreed that literature resources 
were fundamental to all good teaching 
and learning. Investigations and research 
gradually permeated teacher-thinking, 
and the need for abundant references was 
realized. Teachers of English could call 
upon the reading lists of their National 
Council for resources, but teachers of 
other subjects were practically poverty- 
stricken, either because they knew little 
about the novels, plays, essays, biogra- 
phy, and poetry that would add richness 
to pupil appreciation or because they 
failed to understand the significance of 
literature as a supplement to direct ex- 
perience. So once again the National 
Council of Teachers of English exerted 
leadership. At the suggestion of Max J. 
Herzberg, a new reading-list committee 
was appointed to revise Home Reading 
and to bring it up to date in the light of 
contemporary curriculum trends. This 
committee was instructed to consider the 
place of literature in education as a whole 
and to provide a reading list that would 
cut across traditional subject-matter 
boundaries as a means of creating a closer 
relationship among all curriculum activi- 
ties. This directive was in line with con- 
temporary curriculum-planning because 
all but the most steadfast traditionalists 
recognized that unrelated teacher-domi- 
nated subject fields were failing to pro- 
vide adequate educational opportunities 
for pupils in secondary schools. 

The committee accepted its responsi- 
bility and worked carefully and seriously 
to produce a reading list—in fact, two 
reading lists, Books for You, for the senior 
high school, and Your Reading, for the 
junior high school. Preliminary discus- 
sion indicated that the members of the 
committee were all agreed that a book 
list arranged by themes and types would 
best meet the demands of teachers. The 
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themes were chosen in the light of pupil 
interests and characteristics and the vari- 
ous patterns of their culture. After the 
themes were set up, teachers and librari- 
ans from all parts of the country were 
asked to suggest titles. The response was 
gratifying. All books on the completed 
lists were read by one or more members 
of the committee, and most of the books 
were read by one or more pupils. Author, 
title, annotation, and theme were noted 
on a 3 X 5 card, and each book was 
graded “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” or 
“not acceptable.” The grade or grades 
placement was also noted. 

The two book lists, Your Reading and 
Books for You, cover a wide variety of 
interests and include resources for prac- 
tically every subject in the curriculum. 

Now it is one thing to produce a book 
list of value and another to use it intelli- 
gently. The primary step is to use the 
book list imaginatively. This means that 
the teacher of English must enlist the co- 
operation of all teachers in the school 
and, above all, the co-operation of the li- 
brarian. The book list is not something to 
hand to the pupil with a prayer to the 
Lord to take care of the details. It is a 
resource book for teachers and pupils. 

The moment that we recognize it as a 
resource book for teachers, our concep- 
tion of the home-reading program in lit- 
erature must change. No longer will this 
home reading be concerned merely with 
the assignments made by teachers of 
English to be reported on in the typical 
and stupid kind of book review that 
emasculates the pupil’s experiences in 
literary criticism. No, home reading will 
become satisfying because the pupil’s in- 
terests will be met and because all teach- 
ers will be vitally concerned in helping 
him to become a better human being. 
Literature will become the core of the 
curriculum and will supplement experi- 
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ences in all student activities. The teach- 
er of social studies will find a world of 
rich suggestions in the sections of the 
reading lists devoted to the growth of the 
United States, the individual and his en- 
vironment, the well-being of others, and 
other lands and other peoples. The 
teacher of science will use with pleasure 
the section devoted to the progress of 
science. The teacher of the fine arts will 
find abundant good works in “arts for a 
full life.” The guidance staff will find a 
rich mine of materials in ‘“The World at 
Work,” “The Individual and His En- 
vironment,” ““The Search for the Good 
Life,” and in the other units. 

These reading lists will bring the 
teacher of literature and the librarian 
closer together—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. Now is the time for 
all good teachers to realize the value of 
the librarian, both in the school and in 
the public library, as a pupil—and I 
might say teacher—guide in the selection 
of books. The ordinary prosaic work of 
the librarian, such as ordering books, 
cataloguing books, mending books, issu- 
ing books, and discarding books, is but 
vaguely understood by the teacher of 
English. The creative work of the librari- 
an is, I fear, not understood at all. As a 
teacher the librarian is concerned with 
the art of living through reading. She is 
a teacher of the humanities, and her 
pupils are all the children, youths, and 
adults in the community. Her primary 
obligation to her pupils is to teach them 
that their horizons can be broadened 
through reading and that broadening 
horizons results in fuller and richer lives. 

All teachers must use the library as an 
important resource for teaching and 
must recognize the ability of the librari- 
an. One example of what I mean will suf- 
fice. Recently the librarian of the John 
Burroughs School, incidentally, amember 


of the book lists committee, suggested to 
the teachers of English that the “river 
books” might well become basic reading 
for the course in American literature. 
The teachers of English were immediate- 
ly interested and spent some time in dis- 
cussing the idea with the librarian. As a 
result of this discussion, one class in 
American literature was turned loose on 
the “river books.” Each pupil read at 
least one of the books and wrote a critical 
summary of the work. All pupils in the 
class read each summary. Then it was 
suggested that a river map of the United 
States be made. That is now in the proc- 
ess of construction. Now each pupil, well 
informed about at least one river and its 
significance to the area through which it 
runs, is compiling a river book list. This 
list will note novels, biography, poetry, 
travel, and other types that are written 
with the surrounding country, the river, 
and its people as background. Interest- 
ingly enough, Books for You is a remark- 
able source of material for this kind of 
thing. Similar suggestions for enhancing 
the enjoyment of books come from li- 
brarians. We, as teachers of literature, 
must be wise enough to accept such sug- 
gestions. 

Book lists function in other ways. The 
college of education in West Virginia 
University offers a course called “Ex- 
ploratory Reading.” The purpose of the 
course is to introduce teachers to the 
books which their pupils read and enjoy. 
It is not a course in “great” books; it is 
a course in ideas. For two summers I 
have had the privilege of conducting that 
course, and I can say truthfully that I 


-have never had more enjoyable experi- 


ences. The class ran to about fifty-five 
members. They represented teachers 
of English, elementary-school teachers, 
mathematics teachers, science teachers, 
social-studies teachers, and football 
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coaches. The textbooks used were Your 
Reading and Books for You. The class dis- 
cussion was about literature as satisfying 
living, and the assignments were all 
based on the initial suggestion that the 
members of the class study the reading 
lists and select titles of interest. The first 
week the students read the books with- 
in their own fields, and, interestingly 
enough, Your Reading and Books for You 
had suggestions for everybody. I was 
particularly pleased by the reactions of 
the football coaches. (I could tell inter- 
esting stories about practically all the 
students, but I’ll confine myself to the 
football coaches.) They discovered John 
R. Tunis’ fight against intolerance 
through the pages of such grand books 
for secondary-school pupils as Ali A mer- 
ican, The Keystone Kids, Yea Wildcats, 
and The Iron Duke. And John R. Tunis 
was responsible for helping them to dis- 
cover that reading is not, after all, a 
“sissy”? activity. One man said to me: 
“You know, when you have a chance to 
read things you know something about, 
reading can be fun. I guess I’ll try some 
of those books I was forced to read in 
high school. Maybe they have something 
too.”’ Another said: ‘This year there’s 
going to be outside reading for my foot- 
ball players. Those kids can learn a lot 
about playing the game from many of the 
books I have read this summer.” 
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I have come to the conclusion that far 
too many teachers of literature know 
little about the books written for teen- 
agers. As a result many of us ridicule 
what we have not read and, as a defense, 
insist that pupils read only the classics. 
A careful study of the reading lists and a 
sampling of many of the books listed for 
teen-agers will broaden us and increase 
our understanding of the meaning of a 
full literature program. 

We need not fear for the success of our 
literature courses. Of course, pupils must 
be introduced to the best. Why not do a 
little compromising? How many books a 
pupil can and should read is a matter of 
individual ability, but an arbitrary state- 
ment must be made. I expect a pupil to 
read a full-length book or the equivalent 
every two weeks. I study carefully his 
previous reading experience and learn a 
great deal about him. Every other period 
he reads one of the works I suggest; the 
alternate period he reads according to 
his own personal choice. This plan 
works out rather well. I am satisfied that 
he is increasing the quality of his litera- 
ture experiences; he is satisfied because 
he is enjoying literature. 

Furthermore, I am satisfied that the 
function of reading lists in a literature 
program is to enhance the quality of 
pupil knowledge and power. 


In the British-American zone of Germany, a Columbia University 
Press editor spotted a sign which read, “Learn English—three months; 
learn American—two months.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 


Round Table 


THE MOVIES AND THE 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


The weekly attendance at motion-picture 
theaters in the United States is approaching 
the one hundred million mark as this is writ- 
ten. Film producers are spending vast sums 
of money to discover why a remaining thirty 
million in our population attend less fre- 
quently or not at all; and publicity and 
films are being planned to reach these as 
well. Thus it is apparent that, as a form of 
present-day literature, motion pictures are 
in touch with a tremendous part of our pop- 
ulation almost constantly, to an extent pre- 
viously unknown to other forms of litera- 
ture. The continued barrier between the 
secondary-school study of literature and the 
“entertainment” motion picture is not mere- 
ly unfortunate; it is harmful to both. In 
high-school study of literature a program 
which ignores or treats patronizingly a form 
of present-day literature which is a prime 
source of entertainment, and possibly en- 
richment, for school-age people as well as 
for their elders is a remote and unrealistic 
program. A result of such a program may be 
that many school people are going to accept 
the idea that motion pictures are mere aim- 
less diversion and that nothing more should 
be expected from them than just that; that 
treatment of important social and emotional 
problems has no place in films and that, if 
such treatment of problems is found from 
time to time in the film medium, it should 
not be considered seriously. Such an attitude 
toward films is a main cause of the slowness 
of the advance of the American motion pic- 
ture to maturity. If the population asks for 
cheap diversion from their films, they will 
get it readily from film-makers, including 
those not necessarily abnormally interested 
in financial profit from film-making. As long 
as this demand continues, fewer and fewer 
people of discrimination and creative ability 


are going to take any part in the making of 
motion pictures. The standard of motion 
pictures will remain on the cheap-diversion 
level and almost our entire population con- 
tinue satisfied with this standard. Another 
result of such an unrealistic program may be 
that students, finding that what they have 
valued and enjoyed in films is rejected in 
their school program, will defensively tend 
to resent and then reject such literature as is 
presented to them in school, considering it in 
conflict with their enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of films. Along with this, it is now evi- 
dent that in such a program the school is 
failing to take advantage of a rich source of 
material which, if intelligently selected, 
could be immensely helpful in achieving a 
goal which the school is, or should be, trying 
to achieve through its literature study, 
namely, a wider understanding of more ex- 
periences and more questions and of their 
relation to the students themselves. 
“Pioneering”’ experiments have been con- 
ducted in the line of using feature films in 
connection with school work by certain New 
York and Philadelphia schools which have 
arranged with near-by theaters to provide 
Saturday morning showings of films for stu- 
dents. Some major film studios have obliged 
by reprinting certain requested films, in 
every case adapted from a well-known novel 
that is frequently a part of secondary-school 
study, such as Huckleberry Finn and Treas- 
ure Island. After seeing these films, the stu- 
dents are encouraged to return to school 
better disposed to make a detailed classroom 
study of the novel on which the film was 


- based-—a study lasting often for several 


weeks. The basic purpose of this arrange- 
ment appears to be to use the film to make 
the idea of reading certain novels more at- 
tractive to the students, and in many cases 
this purpose is achieved. But the possibility 
of the film’s having a value in itself seems 
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not to be considered. Thus such an ‘‘experi- 
ment” represents very little change in atti- 
tude toward motion pictures on the part of 
the school, beyond a recognition that their 
appeal can be used as a device for furthering 
the school’s previous ends. Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc. (25 W. Forty-third St., 
New York City), has undertaken to edit 
down to forty-minute length certain motion 
pictures based on celebrated novels. The 
over-all purpose here, again, is to stimulate 
reading of the novels from which the films 
are taken and, of course, to make the class- 
room showing of films more practicable. I 
have been told by teachers, for example, 
that the classroom edition of A Tale of Two 
Cities delighted their students and made the 
study of the novel “‘much more interesting.” 
However, it is hard to imagine how well this 
film and others, such as Anna Karenina, 
Mutiny on the Bounty, The Good Earth, Les 
Misérables, and Jane Eyre, stand on their 
own merits as motion pictures when edited 
from the original length to forty minutes. 
This service of Teaching Film Custodians is 
a definite help, but the purpose is, again, to 
emphasize the film only as an appetizing de- 
vice for achieving other ends in the school 
program. 

A member of the ignore-the-motion-pic- 
ture school of thought might ask the ques- 
tion: “If we go so far as to show these con- 
densations, what other end can be attained 
through motion pictures that cannot be pro- 
vided for on Saturday nights at the local 
theater?”’ Obviously there is ample oppor- 
tunity for motion-picture experience outside 
the school building but not for selective, or- 
ganized study of certain motion pictures of 
value. Intelligent selections of feature films 
for school showings can be on this basis: 
“Here is a film which is worthy of our con- 
sideration as treating a situation that is im- 
portant to us and relates to our own prob- 
lems and experiences in this or that way.” 
Another reason for not relying on journeys 
to the local theater on Saturday evenings is 
that many of the motion pictures that are 
desirable for serious consideration in school 
are not in current release. Revivals and re- 
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issues are appearing increasingly, but, again, 
they are not under our control, and where 
one might find official re-releases of Captain 
Fury and Captain Caution or Frankenstein 
and Dracula on double bills, one might pre- 
fer to have one’s students see and consider a 
revival of The Long Voyage Home or A Bell 
for Adano (both now available in 16 mm., in- 
cidentally). This is, of course, not to suggest 
that discussion of current films should not 
enter into the literature program. When a 
film like The Best Years of Our Lives is show- 
ing, students will see it, should be encour- 
aged to see it, and will want to discuss the 
problems it considers. Such discussion is im- 
portant and a vital part of the film-including 
program. I am merely saying that the date 
of the showing of The Best Years of Our 
Lives at local theaters is entirely in the 
hands of the film exhibitors. A teacher may 
begin a program of film appreciation and 
discussion based on locally showing films 
with the best intentions and may find that 
Rainbow Island is the offering in the local 
theater that week, to be followed by Do You 
Love Me? 

Another question might grow out of this 
answer: “If you are going to shield the stu- 
dents from Frankenstein and give them The 
Long Voyage Home in school, are you not 
being unrealistic, as you accuse us of being? 
Will they not go out after your showing and 
see Frankenstein and its current equivalents 
just the same?” They probably will, and 
there is no objection to it. For when students 
begin to see that in the field of motion pic- 
tures they can find material which not mere- 
ly keeps their eyes and ears busy but has a 
definite relation to their own lives, which 
helps to widen their own horizons of under- 
standing, then they begin to require these 
qualities from their motion pictures and re- 
fuse to accept superficial treatment of im- 
portant themes or any treatment of manu- 
factured, artificial themes. Of course. the de- 
velopment of such an attitude toward films 
may be a slow process. But a population 
whose one hundred million weekly film- 
goers begin to refuse to accept artificial, 
shabby films that bear no resemblance to 
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life is going to get an immediate response 
from the motion-picture producers, who 
have been making most of their films ac- 
cording to the demands of those one hundred 
million people. Audiences demanding more 
than “chewing-gum relaxation” from their 
motion pictures are going to get it. The film 
producer cannot ignore that demand and 
survive as a film producer. Thus there is a 
definite relation between the school litera- 
ture program and the commercial motion 
picture, one which can mean great advan- 
tage to both. A program including the 
school-time study of motion pictures would 
not be designed to isolate examples of 
worth-while films on important and provoc- 
ative themes and show them to students as 
a counteractive measure against film experi- 
ences that they will have on their own. 
Rather, it should provide valuable experi- 
ences and broaden concepts through good 
films and in so doing lead to an insistence on 
the part of the students upon a similar high 
standard in any form of literature which 
they are to meet the rest of their lives. 


SOME FILMS FOR THE ENGLISH 
PROGRAM! 


Fitms INCORPORATED: Lifeboat, Blockade, Y oung 
Mr. Lincoln, The Sullivans, Wilson 

BRANDON Fits: Edge of the World, The North 
Star, One Third of a Nation, Things To Come, 
Foreign Correspondent, Stage Door Canteen, 
You Only Live Once, The Spanish Earth, For- 
gotten Village, Our Daily Bread, Man of Aran 

New York UNIVERSITY Fitm (se- 
quences): Black Legion, The White Angel, 
The Devil Is a Sissy, Dead End 

COMMONWEALTH PIcTuRES: Stagecoach, The 
Long Voyage Home, The Informer 

ALLIED 16 Mm. DistrrButors CorP.: A Star 
Born, Made for Each Other 


Davip MALLERY 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA 


* Mr. Mallery’s list was originally much longer 
but has been shortened by editor’s omission of titles 
already listed last year or this year by Robert E. 
Schreiber among the photoplays based upon literary 
works. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD OF 
TEACHING THE BASIC CONCEPTS 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


The English teacher is often appalled 
at the apparent inability of beginners to 
grasp the simple fundamentals of the parts 
of speech and their functions in the sen- 
tence. The ideas seem so elusive, and this 
fact constitutes what amounts to a veritable 
bottleneck in the work of the English class. 

The writer passes on what has proved in 
his teaching experience to be a fruitful 
technique of teaching basic concepts of both 
parts of speech and sentence structure to 
classes which did not respond to conven- 
tional methods of teaching grammar, and 
suggests that others try the method. 

This technique appears to be in accord 
with certain principles of gestalt psychology, 
which likens the mental processes to action 
of a “field” similar to the magnetic and 
other fields familiar to the physicist. A field 
has self-distributive properties and forces 
tending to the formation of a whole region; 
in accord, the gestaltist theorizes, all 
thought tends to the construction or forma- 
tion by inherent dynamic forces of the field, 
of a distinctive whole of thought, in each 
“pulsation” of thought; these wholes have 
characteristics of a form or configuration; 
and each form or configuration or whole of 
thought is a Gestalt, which word means 
“form.” The Gestalten are dynamically im- 
plemented in the construction of a complete 
whole of thought. Certainly we think whole 
thoughts dynamically, which, when ex- 
pressed, form sentences; students do speak 
complete sentences. The method of teaching 
grammar concepts here suggested apparent- 
ly utilizes the constructive propensities of 
the Gestalt field in contradistinction to, and 
supplementary to, “analytic’”’ thought.” 

In this technique being outlined, which 
may be regarded as supplementary to the 
conventional method of defining the parts of 
speech and parts of the sentence, the first 
step is to arrange a series of columns side by 


2? Max Wertheimer, Productive Thinking (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946). 
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side in random order, each column being 
headed and numbered as: 1. Main verb, 2. 
Appositive or nominative of address, 3. Di- 
rect object, predicate nominative, or predi- 
cate adjective, 4. Indirect object, 5. Subject, 
6. Modifiers. Under each appropriate col- 
umn heading, but on one line across the 
page, every word of each sentence to be con- 
structed into the sentence is placed; the re- 
sult will be words in jumbled order, the func- 
tion each word performs in the sentence 
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Gestalt conception of required condition for 
the acquisition of “meaning” of a concept. 

In column 6 (Modifiers, either single 
words or phrases), may be placed the number 
of the column in which the modified word 
may be found; and thus the student makes 
the distinction between adjectives and ad- 
verbs even as he arranges the words. 

This scheme applies of course to the ele- 
ments of the simple sentence. The sentences 
should be arranged in order of increasing dif- 


2. Appos.,| 3. Dir. Ob., Ind 
1. Verb Nom. | Pred. Nom., “o 5. Subject 6. Modifiers 
Add Pred. Adj ’ 
ey See eee Pere dogs (5) the two (1) in the shade 
Se egg hen (5) the old dominecker (1) every eigh- 
teen hours (3) an 
3. thinks...... man a er boy (2) a great (5) every (3) his 
truck horses (1) out of the mud the five 
i ae creature}......... elephant (o) there (5) one (a)only (1) in this cir- 
cus (2) a dwarf mangy 
6. brought... .| child pail mother | Sam (4) his (2) a helpful (3) the milk 
7. brings......| horse | newspaper | us prince (2) the first (2) in the stable (3) the 
(1) in his teeth, every day 
king (1) over Britain (1) many years ago 
(5) akind and noble 
en Peer SR Se brothers (3) in the community (5) these two 
door 
11. waselected..| father | president |........ George Wash- (2) the (3) the first (2) of his country 
ington 
catfish himself | kingfisher (3) a (5) the 
13. gulped...... Dane | pounds |........ Nero (2) our great (1) in two bites (3) six 
(3) of meat 
14. fetch....... Sam stick 3)a 
custom | game ........ hunt (5) the Easter egg (2) of those times 
é (3) another (3) of the children 
sign croaking (3) sure (3) of approaching spring 
| (5) of the frogs (5) the 


being indicated by the column heading, and 
the students’ tasks will be to order them into 
the constructed thought of the sentence. 
Each word will thus be known both as to 
part of speech and function in the sentence, 
whether it is a noun, verb, etc., and whether 
it is subject, predicate, etc. Analysis thus 
precedes construction, and the mental ener- 
gies will be utilized in an act of construc- 
tion, which the gestaltist states is the funda- 
mental impulse of the mental faculties; also, 
the parts of this whole thought of sentence 
construction will be conceived as hanging 
together in a completed whole, which is the 


ficulty at the discretion of the teacher, each 
successive sentence adding new “parts.” 
The sixteen sentences in the chart were all 
needed to give one class a good start. 

The editor has suggested the following 
changes which the writer accepts as lending 
more particularized and specific reference to 
the items in the modifier column. In line 1, 
instead of 5, place S for subject, and instead 
of 1, have V for verb. In line 7, instead of 2, 
place D O; instead of 3, place J O; and in- 
stead of 1, V. Other abbreviations would be 
AP, NA, PN, and PA. 

Regardless of the psychological theory 
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herein propounded, this procedure, intro- 
_duced at the appropriate stage, was effec- 
tive by way of bringing large ninth-grade 
English classes “out of the kinks,” and 
paved the way toward a satisfactory mas- 
tery of essential fundamentals of simple 
grammar. 

To the students the technique presents 
the problematic aspects of such games as 
crossword puzzles; as a group exercise, it in- 
volves a healthful social competition; as a 
novelty, it aroused a welcome release from 
monotony; but as a psychological procedure, 
it is possibly valid because it very likely fol- 
lows just exactly the dynamic mental pro- 
cedure required for whole thinking toward 
meaningful ends. 

SHERWOOD C. BAIN 


Erowag (TENN.) HiGH SCHOOL 


A BALLAD SHOULD BE HEARD, 
NOT SEEN 


I should like to share with other teachers 
of literature an experience that I enjoyed 
this summer at Boulder University which 
initiated me into an enjoyment and under- 
standing of ballads, both folk and modern, 
which I hope to transmute to my students 
this year. 

Folk ballads were not difficult to inter- 
pret, so I had thought. There was, after all, 
little to teach about them beyond the vari- 
ety of plot. They were quaint survivals of a 
remote age—a misty, unsteady bridge over 
which we trouped to inquire into the emo- 
tions, the heartaches, the hardships, the fun, 
of a very early, unlettered people. We 
studied the peculiar rhythms, the unique 
characteristics so well known to you that I 
shall not enumerate them here. The children 
enjoyed them mildly—and we hurried on to 
other more solid types of literature. 

Then I went to Boulder, Colorado, and I 
heard a mild-mannered little man, who 
loved ballads and knew them, talk about 
them. I listened as he played authentic ver- 
sions of the old folk ballads sung by men 
who had gone to the people to study the 


style of rendition. I listened to William 
Bender, who is doing research on ballads and 
ballad lore, sing the old ballads as the people 
of olden days had sung them. I listened to 
records of men living today in a world far 
from universities and cities who were creat- 
ing, unknowingly, new versions of real folk 
ballads that would reflect the heartbreak of 
today, the fear of today, the faith that is a 
part of our modern world. 

Have you heard the Negro named Led- 
better, called “‘Leadbelly,”’ who was taken 
on tour by J. C. Lomax through the prin- 
cipal cities of the East, sing “The Boll 
Weevil Song”’? At first I was startled by the 
wild, raw quality of his voice, by the uneven 
rhythm that followed no series of rules laid 
down by the prefaces to ballads in our lit- 
eratures. And then I knew that I was listen- 
ing to something primitive—to a story from 
the heart—and as we went on from one un- 
polished song-story to another, I knew that 
I was for the first time hearing ballads—the 
stories of the folk. They are beautiful in 
their wildness. They echo in one’s brain long 
after their rough music has ended. 

William Bender had faithfully studied the 
people who were singing today’s versions of 
the old ballads. He was intelligent enough to 
present them for exactly what they were. 
He added no veneer. He was the drunken 
cowboy, maudlin in his homesickness; the 
weary wanderer longing for a place to call 
his own; the condemned convict shouting 
the bravado that would enable him to keep 
face before his executioners. 

The words of his songs were not always 
pretty, but they were revealing. The very 
monotony of simple song after simple song 
told of the self-centeredness of the lonely 
men and women so concerned with their own 
affairs—so unable to accept the part of the 
more cosmopolitan, less unlettered, men and 
women of more enlightened society. 

And then I knew that you did not read, 
you did not study, ballads—you listened to 
them. Not to the pretty sing-songers of the 
radio-cowboy programs, not to the hayloft 
versions of the rural get-to-gether programs 
—you listened, with your heart, to the songs 
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of men who were really concerned that you 

hear the voice of the folk, the folk of today 

as of other days. 

And what did I do? Together with the 
head of my department, who was there for 
study too, I bought volumes of folk-ballad 
records planning to make additions to the 
collection later, as I could. This winter my 
students will hear at least a part of what I 
heard, and we shall learn about ballads from 
the source. Never again, I hope, will they 
“see” ballads as quaint little four-line 
stanzas on a slick white page in an imper- 
sonal literature. This winter they will “hear” 
ballads with their hearts and come to know 
better their people, whose sorrows and joys 
and disappointments gave ballads to our 
world. 

RECORDINGS PURCHASED 

Keynote Recordings, Album 104 (Tony Krab- 
er): “Old Chisholm Trail,” ““Green Grow the 
Lilacs,” “The Boll Weevil Song,” ‘‘Whiskey 
Rye Whiskey,” “Blood on the Saddle,” 
“Tenderfoot,” “Next Bib River,’ and 
“Kansas Boys.” 

Asch Recordings, ‘Frontier Ballads’ (William 
Bender): ‘Sam Hall,” “Jesse James,” 
“Buffalo Skinners,” “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike,” “Mustang Gray,” and “Jack o’ Dia- 
monds.” 

Decca Recordings, Album 407 (Burl Ives): 
“The Fox,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “Erie 
Canal,” “Lolly-Too-Dum,” “Cockle Shells,” 
“Dublin City,” “Eddystone Light,” “Hulla- 
baloo-Beloy,” “Aunt Rhody,” and “Wake 
Nicodemus.” 

FRANCES BOWYER 


Lima Soutu HicH ScHOOL 
Lima, 


BUILDING A VOCABULARY 
A SUGGESTION 


Johnson O’Connor, at one time director 
of the Human Engineering Laboratories of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, in his book 
Psychometrics declared: “A large vocabulary 
is typical, not exclusively of executives, but 
probably of successful individuals.” 

It is my viewpoint that the daily news- 
paper furnishes an excellent training ground 
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for enlarging one’s vocabulary—and enlarg- 
ing it with words of current interest and ap- 
plication. The metropolitan newspaper 
touches life at so many points, covers so 
wide a cultural field, that there is ample 
pasture for every type of word-learner. 

As an exercise in the English class, the 
teacher may plan, at least once a month, to 
have each student bring to class with him a 
copy of the daily newspaper taken regularly 
at his home. In an article that appeals to 
him, ask the student to encircle with red 
every word of which he does not know the 
meaning. As assigned work for the next day, 
ask him to alphabetize his list of words. At 
the second meeting of the class, appoint a 
committee to make one alphabetical list of 
all the words brought in. (Alphabetizing 
may best be done if the words are written on 
separate, small slips of paper of uniform 
size.) This list the teacher may go over to 
eliminate words which obviously are beyond 
the range of the students of the class. The 
rest of the words may be assigned, in groups, 
to groups of students (“committee meth- 
od”) for dictionary investigation. At each 
subsequent meeting of the class two or three 
students may present their findings (‘‘indi- 
vidual-report method”) one word each, the 
class taking note of the meanings and en- 
deavoring to master the words for effective 
use in conversation or composition. 

Surely the high-school graduate should be 
expected to pick up an ordinary newspaper 
and understand what it is discussing. More 
often than not it is the verbiage of the ar- 
ticle rather than its content that gives rise to 
misunderstanding. 

The English teacher should note for 
teachers of other subjects words related to 
those subjects which seemed to have occa- 
sioned difficulty for the students. These 
words may properly be discussed in litera- 
ture, science, health, social studies, mathe- 
matics, etc., in order that the relationship of 
school to life may be more effectively repre- 
sented. 

T. WuITE 


HAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Report and Summary 


“THE SLOW LEARNER AND THE 
Textbook” are feelingly discussed by Jerome 
Carlin in the November issue of High Points 
(in “The Work of the High Schools of New 
York City’’). He gives concrete illustrations 
of the reading difficulties which beset “Re- 
tarded Roy” in the usual assignments and 
suggests audio-visual materials and text- 
books (literature as well as science and social 
studies) in simplified language. 

In the same magazine Dora S. Barmack 
offers a very practical partial solution of the 
“Retarded Roy” problem—‘A Magazine 
Unit for Slow Readers.” She uses selections 
from Life and from the Reader’s Scope not 
merely as material for single lessons but as 
springboards for whole topical units. 

Also in High Points Leonard Bager re- 
ports a presentation of Hamlet in a ninety- 
minute double period. The teacher acted as 
narrator to bridge the gaps between Maurice 
Evans recordings. 


C. R. REAGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Film Council of America, insists that many 
of the crucial facts and ideas confronting us 
in social and economic fields can best be un- 
derstood by the public through films. We 
take it that Film Council, whose trustees 
are distinguished educators, will help to see 
that those who take its guidance get honest 
and wise films. We may well expect, how- 
ever, that special interests will also offer 
theaters, schools, and clubs biased films. 
Here looms another need for propaganda 
analysis. 


CIVIC-MINDED TEACHERS WILL 


find interesting the monthly little magazine 


Atomic Information published by the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information, 
1749 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
December issue (Vol. II, No. 1) is in a new 
and attractive format. Init Chairman David 
E. Lilienthal of the Atomic Energy Com- 


mission urges workers in all sorts of local 
organizations everywhere to stir their 
groups to understand the problems raised, 
and to be raised, by the release of atomic 


energy. “Atomic science will stimulate a_ 


whole new world of other discoveries; this is 
already happening and will continue.” 
These discoveries will be used for the great- 
est general good only if the people under- 
stand and give their elected officials clear 
indication of their wishes. 

This issue also announces “Operation 
Atomic Vision,” a program sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals to introduce study of 
peacetime uses of atomic energy into the 
curriculum. 

Atomic Information may now be obtained 
for $2.00 per year (eight 83’ X 11”’ pages 
monthly). 


ADEQUATE EXPRESSION IN WRIT- 
ing and speech are necessary, says the Brit- 
ish Association of Chemists’ report, Educa- 
tion in Chemistry. Mrs. Martha E. Schaaf, 
now a librarian in the Lilly Research Labo- 
ratories but formerly “‘one of us,” calls at- 
tention to the statement in the Chemist and 
Druggist, XLVIII (November 15, 1947), 


589. 


THE NOVEMBER, 1947, ISSUE OF THE 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science is devoted to “The 
Motion Picture Industry.” Section headings 
are “Development of the Motion Picture 
Industry,” “Business and Financial As- 
pects,” “Sources and Production of Motion 
Pictures,” “Effects of Motion Pictures,” 
“Motion Pictures and the Public,” ““Censor- 
ship and Self-regulation,” and “Areas of 
Research.” Two hundred thirty-six pages, 
twenty-five authors. To those not belonging 
to the Academy, $2.00. 3457 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF 
the Long Island City High School in New 
York City has produced a mimeographed 
pamphlet called ‘‘Principles and Practices of 
Guidance in English Classes” covering one 
phase of its work during the last year. The 
reports seem intended chiefly for the writ- 
ers’ colleagues, but teachers especially in- 
terested in the topic would do well to write 
to Joseph Mersand, chairman of the de- 
partment. 


HARDY FINCH, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NCTE Committee on Photoplays, recom- 
mends several pamphlets available free of 
charge from Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West Forty-third Street, New York, 
N.Y.: Classroom Motion Pictures for the Use 
of Teachers of English, a complete list of 
excerpts from feature photoplays edited for 
literature classes by Teaching Film Custodi- 
ans; A Guide to Children’s Literature in 
Classroom Motion Pictures; and A Study of 
Dickens in Classroom Motion Pictures. 


CHRISTMAS IN LATIN AMERICA, 
an illustrated fifteen-page pamphlet, is pub- 
lished by the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., for a dime. Get it now for 
next year. 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, 
N.Y., offers two new pamphlets at twenty 
cents each: Facing the Facts about Cancer and 
Broken Homes. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PA- 
cific Relations, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York 22, offers a forty-eight-page pam- 
phlet, ‘Skyways of the Pacific,” by Weldon 
B. Gibson, for twenty-five cents. 


IN ITS FOURTH SERIES OF “YOU 
and Industry” pamphlets the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers offers fourteen 
pamphlets, most of them free in classroom 
quantities. The titles of some of them show 
clearly the partisan intent. There are also 
four magazines for teachers, preachers, etc., 
and a half-dozen short films. Teachers who 
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are socially and politically ‘‘conservative” 
may enjoy using these materials; those who 
are strongly “liberal” will enjoy using some 
of them in training students to consider al- 
ways who is talking. 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 
Commerce through its Committee on Edu- 
cation has stimulated the assignment of 
committees in eleven hundred local cham- 
bers to study educational affairs. This or- 
ganization seems to be participating in the 
national campaign for increased financial 
support of education without attempting to 
spread its own political or social ideas. It 
has a pamphlet and a slide film both en- 
titled “Education: An Investment in Peo- 
ple”; another pamphlet, “Responsibility: 
The Fourth R in Education,” stressing the 
need for strengthening state departments of 
education; and a new slide film, ‘““Money Is 
Not Enough.” Address the chamber in 
Washington, D.C. 

The National Advertising Council is 
working in similar fashion. 


“LABOR UNIONS AND THE COMMU- 
nity,” by Fannie M. Cohn, secretary of the 
educational department of the International 
Garment Workers’ Union, is published by 
the Workers Education Bureau of America, 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, for ten cents. 
Frank propaganda. 


“CITIZENS LOOK AT EDUCATION” 
is a progress report by the Citizens Federal 
Committee on Education and is issued by 
the United States Office of Education. This 
committee includes representatives of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
of labor unions, agriculture, homemakers, 
Negroes—even the professions. The twelve 
small pages may be read by laymen when a 
more imposing document would fail. 


“EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
portunity” was discussed on the ‘“Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table” (radio) by 
Robert Redfield (University of Chicago), 
George Stoddard (president of the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois), and Louis Wirth (Univer- 
sity of Chicago). This discussion, with Red- 
field’s ‘Racial and Religious Discrimination 
in Education” added, is now in its fourth 
printing. Address the University of Chicago 
Round Table, Chicago 37, Illinois, inclosing 
$0.10. 


TWO MERGERS OF PUBLISHERS 
have been announced recently: F. S. Crofts 
and Company with the D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Company, and Reynal and Hitchcock 
with Harcourt, Brace and Company. Crofts 
was primarily an educational publisher. 
Reynal was interesting as publisher of some 
of the most socially ‘progressive’ pam- 
phlets, notably the ‘Public Affairs’’ series. 


NCTE MEMBERS MAY BECOME AS- 
sociate members of the English Association 
(British) for the nominal fee of one dollar 
per year. Such associate members receive 
one issue of the three-times-a-year magazine 
English, the President’s Address (published 


as a pamphlet), and the privilege of buying 
other publications of the English Association 
at member’s prices. 

The English Association is an organiza- 
tion of literary persons and teachers of Eng- 
lish, led chiefly by university men. Authors 
and critics outside the teaching profession 
give many of their lectures, and the presi- 
dent is usually an archbishop, an admiral, 
or even the prime minister. There are some 
conferences devoted to English in schools, 
but the organization activities are more in 
the field of literature, standard and contem- 
porary, with occasional consideration of lan- 
guage. The general tone of the Association is 
somewhere between that of the College Sec- 
tion of NCTE and that of the MLA. Any- 
one seriously considering English Associa- 
tion membership may obtain from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, a list 
of the Association publications now avail- 
able. Applications for associate membership 
in the Association should be sent to the 
National Council with the dollar dues. 


Tricks of Our Trade 


With each type of metrical foot associate a name which has not only the same rhythm 
but also the same initial letter as the name of the metrical foot which it illustrates: Irene, 


Antoinette, Thomas, Dorothy. 


MINNESOTA BRAILLE AND SIGHT SAVING SCHOOL 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


EpNA W. SEVERSON 


I have found these associations helpful to my students: 


hear 


ear 


A stationer sells stationery. 


AUBURN, ME. 


there 
here 


Epna M. CANHAM 
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TEACHING ENGLISH IN ENGLAND 


Teachers of English in the United States 
may review all aspects of their own work 
from a perspectve in England in The Teach- 
ing of English in Schools,‘ a symposium by 
nine English masters and two mistresses 
who discuss their own problems among 
themselves for teachers in England. 

We recognize a common problem when 
the first writer says: “Young children, when 
they come to school, show a natural aptitude 
for poetry. ... Yet the great majority of 
adults in these islands are indifferent to 
poetry, if not actually hostile to it’’; and we 
are glad of suggestions to help us follow 
these precepts: “Pick subjects which chil- 
dren like. If you must make them learn by 
heart, let them choose the poems. Do all you 
can by sound. Read, and let them read. 
Don’t be afraid of noise. Fight to preserve 
and strengthen their liking for the rhythm 
and music of words. Keep explanation and 
annotation to a minimum. Put enjoyment 
first, second, third, and fourth. Never do 
violence to a child’s feelings or sense of 
reticence. And be very, very sparing of your 
own opinions.” 

We see how we may use choral speaking 
in our classes. Boys and girls can learn to 
listen to the ‘communal voice as an instru- 
mentalist listens to the orchestra in which 
he is playing.” 

Americans will probably be most inter- 
ested in Pamela Gradon’s discussion of 
grammar. She says: ‘‘We must always re- 
member that English teaching is more like 
Physical Training than any other subject on 
the curriculum. Human beings cannot readi- 
ly contract bad History habits or bad Latin 
habits or bad Arithmetic habits. They mere- 


* The Teaching of English in Schools: A Symposi- 
um. Edited for the English Association by Vivian 
De Sola Pinto, with a foreword by Sir Fred Clarke. 
London and New York: Macmillan. Pp. 166. 


ly forget their History, Latin, and Arith- 
metic. In English and Physical Training, on 
the other hand, neglect results in bad habits. 
Therefore positive instruction is needed to 
counteract such habits. But as in physical 
education instruction must go hand in hand 
with the physical development of the child, 
so in English grammar instruction must go 
hand in hand with the linguistic and psycho- 
logical development of the child. Grammar 
teaching can only be of benefit when it re- 
inforces and organises the child’s own lin- 
guistic development.” This scholarly dis- 
cussion, which is a “protest against pedant- 
ries” shows us that the grammar tradition 
has more nearly run its course in England 
than in America. We may well ask, ‘““Must 
it run its entire course here?” 

Americans will be amazed that Macbeth is 
recommended for thirteen-year-olds and 
Hamlet and King Lear for fifteen-year-olds. 
That does not mean in itself that the stand- 
ards of education in England are higher than 
those in the United States or that English 
boys and girls are more mature than Ameri- 
can boys and girls. We know that English 
boys and girls study for examinations on 
prescribed books, but we do not know how 
much they get from the Shakespeare plays 
to enrich their daily lives. In England there 
has not been so much consideration as in the 
United States given to what the Commission 
on the English Curriculum calls “the out- 
comes desired in learners” and “the charac- 
teristics of young people conditioning the 
program at each level of the school system.” 

Anyone who thinks of using the symposi- 
um to compare the schools in our two coun- 
tries should take into account that the dis- 
cussions, except the one on training teachers, 
are focused upon the grammar schools which 
get the top scholastic cream. All children 
when they are eleven years old take an 
examination that determines their future 
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education. Those who rank highest—the 
proportion is somewhere between the upper 
fourth and the upper tenth—go to grammar 
schools. 


The attitude of Americans to the discus- 
sion on the school examination will probably 


be one of curiosity, though praise of a ‘‘test 
of intelligence and comprehension rather 
than of the already over-tested memory” 
has a familiar ring. 

HELEN RAND MILLER 


EvANSTON (ILL.) TowNsutp HiGH SCHOOL 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Raintree County. By Ross LocxripGe. Houghton. 

$3.75. 

Johnny Shawnessy seems to symbolize the youth 
of the mid-nineteenth century in Indiana. He was a 
doctor’s son, but he grew up as a farm and small- 
town boy, was a soldier in the Civil War, a politician, 
and finally a teacher. The central theme is one of a 
single day—an 1892 Fourth-of-July celebration which 
brings back home boys (now fifty-ish) who have 
made good and are men of importance. Through 
flashbacks the story of Johnny, of many other char- 
acters, of the town, and of national events are told. 
An oddly contrived story with a stream of symbol- 
ism—past and present. A Thomas Wolfe flavor. 
January Book-of-the-Month choice. 


The Purple Plain. By H. E. Bates. Atlantic. $2.75. 


A young British pilot whose bride has been killed 
by a bomb is located in central Burma. He has lost 
the will to live and is taking desperate chances, with 
no desire to escape. Gradually the tragic death of 
his fellows, the terrible suffering of the natives about 
him, the unselfish services of people who care, and 
the love of a beautiful, educated Burmese girl, Anna, 
bring back to him a will to live, to serve, and to love. 
Literary Guild selection for January. 


The Aunt’s Story. By Patrick Wuite. Viking. $3.00. 


Theodora Goodman had an_ understanding 
father, but he died leaving her the victim of a tyran- 
nical mother and a selfish, pretty sister. Finally the 
mother died and the frustrated middle-aged woman 
vainly tried to find herself by traveling about the 
world. A study of a thwarted lost personality, com- 
plex and appealing as reality gives place to delusion. 


White’s style has been likened to Virginia Woolf’s. — 


The Circus in the Attic and Other Stories. By ROBERT 
PENN WARREN. Harcourt. $3.00. 


Fourteen short stories by the author of the Pu- 
litzer prize novel, Allthe King’s Men. The title story 
is of a youth harassed by a dominating mother. In 
childhood he sought escape in a life of the imagina- 
tion and in his old age turns for solace to the dream 


of his childhood. The years in between are interest- 
ing and convincing. 


The Patchwork Time. By RoBERtT Knopf. 
$3.00. 


In a small southern town Johnny Somers grows up 
the victim of a possessive mother. When he finally 
gains a measure of freedom, he is baffled by a strange 
world of sex and temptation, of good versus evil. The 
book is highly recommended by Erskine Caldwell 
and Eudora Welty. 


Monsieur Teste. By PAuL VALERY. Translated from 
the French and with a note on Valéry by JACKSON 
Martuews. Knopf. $5.00. 


A deeply personal book—not entirely autobio- 
graphical. Monsieur Teste is “‘the man who is in 
man,” the man in the mind of Valéry, the image of 
his consciousness. In the Preface, Teste is introduced 
as “This imaginary character, whose author I be- 
came in my partly literary, partly wayward or... 
inward youth....” ‘““Teste was created...at a 
moment when I was drunk with my own will, and 
subject to strange excesses of insight into myself.” 


Paul Bunyan. By JAMES STEVENS. Woodcuts by AL- 
LEN Lewis. Knopf, $3.00. 


A new edition of a famous book, with one new 
substitute chapter, an enlarged introduction, and the 
hilarious Columbia River whale-run story. 


Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great Plains. 
Compiled by Paut R. Beatu. Illustrated by 
Lynn TRANK. University of Nebraska Press. 
$2.75. 

Stories of the legendary Swede, the first white 
man to settle on the great plain, have been popular 
in Nebraska since the day of the pioneer. The illus- 
trations are clever and individual. 


Meet the Amish: A Pictorial Study of the Amish 
People. By CHARLES S. Rick and JOHN B. SHENK. 
Rutgers University Press. $5.00. 


A pictorial study of the God-fearing farming 
community of Amish people who live in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, and cling to the customs handed down 
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by their fathers. Modern improvements are to them 
works of the devil, but they strive for a life of peace. 
A large, attractive volume picturing an alluring 
region. 


The Hybrid-Corn Makers: Prophets of Plenty. By 
A. RIcHARD CRABB. Rutgers University Press. 
$3.00. 


A farm adviser chanced to say to Mr. Crabb’s 
question about hybrid corn—‘‘Greatest food plant 
development in 500 years” and the author’s interest 
in the subject was formed. To a hunger-haunted 
world his story of the development of a great food 
product is timely and his predictions are encour- 
aging. 


One Day at Teton Marsh. By SALLY CARRIGHAR: 
Illustrated by GEorGcE and PAtrITIA MATTSON. 
Knopf. Pp. 239. $3.50. 

Teton Marsh is located at Jackson Hole, Wyom- 
ing. Each of fourteen chapters is devoted to one ani- 
mal character: a beaver, a leopard, a frog, a mink, a 
mosquito, etc. Minor characters are in the back- 
ground. Conflicting interests and instincts of ani- 
mals make the studies dramatic and tense. Hand- 
somely illustrated; end maps. 


A Treasury of Short Stories. Edited by BERNARDINE 
Kretty. Simon & Schuster. $3.95. 


Favorites of the last hundred years from Tur- 
genev to Thurber, from Balzac to Hemingway, with 
biographical sketches of the authors. The stories 
make interesting reading and are also an example, 
through their changes in form and viewpoint, of the 
development of the short story in the past century. 
In her interesting foreword the author speaks of 
‘fleeting glimpses of history,” while in the stories and 
the lives of the men and women who wrote them we 
note the changing culture and modes of thinking of 
each succeeding generation. 


Europe without Baedeker: Sketches among the Ruins of 
Italy, Greece, and England. By Epmunp WILSON. 
Doubleday. $4.00. 


Mr. Wilson writes frankly of what he saw on a 
postwar trip to Europe. He saw evidences of the po- 
litical situation in Greece, found criticism of Ameri- 
ca in England, interviewed George Santayana in 
Italy, and concludes that ‘“‘America is the most po- 
litically advanced country in the world.” A few of 
the articles were published in the New Yorker. 


Gulliver’s Travels. By JONATHAN Swirt. Complete 
and unabridged. Crown Publishers. $5.00. 


Twenty-four original prints and one hundred and 
sixty drawings by Luis Quintanilla. Introduction 
by Jacques Barzun. A handsome volume uniquely 
illustrated. A book to own. 
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The Stature of Thomas Mann. Edited by CHARLES 
NEIDER. New Directions. $5.00. 


An anthology of criticism, with translated essays 
on aspects of Mann’s life, work, and philosophy by 
writers representing many countries. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Neider writes a passage illustrative of 
his admiration of Mann. ‘‘To our art Mann brings 
solidity and tradition, a great sense of form, intel- 
lectual substance, and artistic longevity and per- 
fectionism.... Mann the devotee of myth and 
music has become, ironically, a symphony of 
myths.” 


Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of the Great Operas. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 


Every aria, all the action, the complete stories, of 
seventy-two great operas; “How To Enjoy an 
Opera,” “‘History of Opera,” “‘Ballet in Opera.” The 
author has a large radio audience. Line drawings by 
Dolores Ramos. 


The World’s Great Catholic Literature. Edited by 
GerorcE N. SuusTeEr. Introduction by WILLIAM 
Lyon Puepps. Halcyon House. $1.40. 


Over two hundred selections from many writers. 
In his preface the editor states: ‘‘It will in a measure 
illustrate the impact of Catholic thought and feeling 
upon world literature since the days of the Apostles.” 


Monday Night. By Kay Boyte. ‘‘New Classics.” 
New Directions. $1.50. 


Generally considered to be Miss Boyle’s finest 
novel. 


Bernard Shaw. By Eric Benttry. ‘Makers of 
Modern Literature” series. New Directions 
Books. $2.00. 


“An attempt to redefine the nature of Shaw’s 
work and assess its values.” Chief plays are ana- 
lyzed, Shaw’s career is summed up and the sugges- 
tion made that he has lived out “‘the tragedy of 
greatness” which figures in some of his plays. 


The Reprieve. By JEAN-PAUL SarTRE. Translated by 
Eric Sutton. Knopf. $3.00. 


This novel by a leader of the new existential 
movement in France is a kaleidoscopic portrayal of 
the private and the mental lives of several supposed- 
ly typical French men and women during the week 
ending with the Munich (reprieve) appeasement, 
with less detailed treatment of some Czechs and of 
the Munich negotiations. Unpleasant. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. By Davip Datcues. ‘‘Mak- 
ers of Modern Literature” series. New Direc- 
tions. $2.00. 


A discussion of Stevenson’s work, chiefly of his 
fiction, with only incidental reference to the events 
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of his life. Daiches traces Stevenson’s progress in 
the reconciliation of romance (interest in harmony 
of action and setting) and the presentation of hu- 
man problems. The unfinished Weir of Hermiston 
was the first complete success in this reconciliation. 
The critique arouses desire to read, or re-read, 
many of the works discussed. 


The Wagon of Life: And Other Lyrics by Russian 
Poets of the roth Century. Sixty lyrics translated 
into English verse by Str Cecrt Kiscu. Oxford. 
$4.00. 

Each lyric appears on a page by itself, with the 

Russian text on the facing page. 


To the Dark Covert. By R. BALFouR DaNIELs. Fal- 
mouth Publishing House. $2.00. 
Musical lines in a wide variety of episodes and 
moods. 


Poets at Work. Introduction by CuarLes D. AB- 
BoTT. Foreword by SAMUEL P. CAPEN. $2.75. 
Essays based on the modern poetry collection in 

the Lockwood Memorial Library, University of 

Buffalo, by Rudolf Arnheim, W. H. Auden, Karl 

Shapiro, Donald A. Stauffer. 


Two Hundred Poems. Edited with an introduction. 
By Ricarpo Qutntana. Longmans, Green. Pp. 
393. $2.50. 

A collection designed ‘“‘for the everyday reader” 
with an introduction on ‘‘Poetry and the Everyday 
Reader.” Contents are arranged chronologically by 
periods and range from early English lyrics and bal- 
lads to Robert Frost and Stephen Spender. 


Poems from Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Joun 
HeEaATH-StuBBs. New Directions. Pp. 71. $3.00. 
Leopardi was a contemporary of Wordsworth and 

Keats and was among the greatest European poets 

of the nineteenth century. Here a contemporary 

British poet introduces us to a representative col- 

lection of the Italian’s poems prefaced by a compact 

little biography. 


A Second Book of Danish Verse. Translated by 
CHARLES WHARTON StToRK. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press (for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation). Pp. 155. $2.50. 

An anthology which presents over forty Danish 
poets from the eighteenth century to the present. 


The Stories of Ernest Dowson. Edited by Mark 


LONGAKER. University of Pennsylvania Press. - 


Pp. 122. $2.00. 

An anthology of the prose works of a writer who 
is much better known as a poet, but whose stories 
are worth becoming acquainted with. 


Benjamin Silliman. By Joun F. Futton and 
ELIzABETH H. THomson. Henry Schuman. Pp. 
294. $4.00. 


Silliman was an American chemist and geologist 
who lived between 1779 and 1864. As the result of 
his many activities, which included being primarily 
responsible for the founding of the Yale Medical 
School, Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School, the Pea- 
body Museum and the Trumbull Gallery, he has be- 
come known as ‘‘the father of scientific education.” 
This biography appears in the ‘‘Life of Science Li- 
brary,” a series dealing with the history of the sci- 
ences. 


Bar Nothing Ranch. By ROSEMARY TAYLOR. Whittle- 
sey. $2.75. 
By the author of Chicken Every Sunday. The 
story of a dude ranch—amusing. 


The Betty Betz Party Book. Written and illustrated 
by Betty Betz. Grosset & Dunlap. $2.50. 

The teen-age guide to social success. Party prob- 
lems: when to give them, what to wear, how to keep 
parents in line, how to be a happy little teener. 
Colorfully illustrated. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Unseen Harvest: A Treasury of Teaching. Edited by 
M. Fuess and Emory S. BAsForp. 
Macmillan. Pp. 678. $5.00. 

Excerpts and whole short pieces by writers 
famous and relatively obscure, ancient and quite 
contemporary, which the editors thought might be 
“especially entertaining to teachers.” These are not 
systematically arranged, though chosen to reflect 
different periods and attitudes, and project no par- 
ticular theory of education. The book begins with 
Maugham, Kipling, A. C. Benson, Thurber, Darrow, 
includes Plato, Confucius, Arnold, Dickens; and 
closes with contemporaries. 


Foundations for American Education. By HAROLD 

Rucc. World Book. Pp. 826. 

The foundations upon which this veteran educa- 
tional thinker and innovator would have us base 
education are (1) a new biopsychology, (2) a new 
sociology, (3) a new aesthetics, and (4) a new 
ethics. Its dedication to six men who led in building 
an ‘‘American Philosophy of Experience”—C. S. 
Peirce, James, Dewey, Veblen, Whitman, and 
O. W. Holmes, Jr.—suggests correctly the tone of 
the treatise. ‘ 


Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Interest: Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 932. 
By Attce P. STERNER. Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 102. 
$2.10. 
This doctoral study attempted to find out what 

impels youth to spend so much time with radio, 
comic strips, funny books, magazines, newspapers, 
and motion pictures. The main conclusion is that it 
is the content they secure through these media — 
adventure, humor, love—that attracts. Implications 
are, of course, pointed out. 
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An Introduction to the Phonetics of American English. 
By CHARLES KENNETH THOMAS. Ronald Press. 
Pp. 181. $3.00. 

A text for college classes, with the usual descrip- 
tion of the mechanism of speech and chapters de- 
voted to groups of sounds in what the author has 
found to be the order of difficulty. Regional differ- 
ences and other advanced topics are treated in the 
later chapters. 


“A Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers.” By the 
Intergroup Education Staff, Tapa, di- 
rector. American Council on Education. Mimeo- 
graphed. Pp. 70. $0.75. 

Directions for finding by test and interview the 
attitudes of pupils toward one another. The dis- 
covery of these attitudes is obviously important to 
the teacher who wishes to truly individualize his 
work with students as well as important to the teach- 
er concerned at the moment with relations between 
different social groups. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Public Speaking for Everybody. By James W. Arm- 

STRONG. Harper. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

A freshly written treatise that does not suggest 
by format or exercises that it is meant for classroom 
use. The author emphasizes the human and personal 
elements in addressing an audience and displays 
them in his own writing, from the Preface, called 
“Thanks,” through the many illustrations in the 
chapters. Only part of one of the seven chapters 
deals with voice and bodily expression. 


Standard Handbook of Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions. By James C. FERNALD. Revised 
edition. Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 513. $3.00. 

A complete re-writing by the publisher’s staff of 

a standard reference book. For each of about one 

thousand words a list of synonyms; an explanation, 


with illustrations, of the differences between these 
synonyms; a list of antonyms. 


Vocab. By Pavut Saunier. Vocab Publishers, 
Stewart Station, Richmond, Virginia. 


A booklet of directions for playing a vocabulary 
game based on word patterns composed of up-and- 
down and curved letters. 


The New Modern Encyclopedia. Based on an edition 
edited by A. H. McDonna_p. W. H. Wise & Co., 

50 West Forty-seventh St., New York, N.Y. 

Pp. 1494- 

A good one-volume encyclopedia, easy to use, and 
answering most of the minor questions that a high- 
school or college student will need to look up. This 
fifth edition is one-third larger than the fourth and 
comes down to the close of World War II. 


The English Language. ‘‘Essential English Library.” 
By G. A. SamBroox. Longmans, Green. Paper. 
$0.60. 


This simple but sound description of the language 
of England today is written in ‘‘Essential English,” 
almost as simple as Basic. The author explains the 
origin and development of the present speech and ac- 
cepts realistic standards of usage. To be recommend- 
ed to high-school juniors and seniors and college 
freshmen, and to Ph.D.’s who have not yet connected 
their knowledge of Old and Middle English with the 
language of 1948. 


A Short Social History of England. “Essential Eng- 
lish Library.” By L. C. B. SEAMAN. Longmans, 
Green. Paper. $0.50. 

An introduction to the social (including, of 
course, the economic) history of England. The lan- 
guage is as simple as the subject permits, and there 
is a defining glossary. The point of view seems to be 
that of a moderate Laborite. The Victorian period 
receives high praise. 


Fiction Best-Sellers of 1947 


By courtesy of the Retail Bookseller 


1. The Vixens. By FRANK YERBY. Dial. 

2. Gentleman’s Agreement. By LAURA Hos- 
son. Simon & Schuster 

3. The Miracle of the Bells. By RUSSELL 
JANNEY. Prentice-Hall. 

4. Lydia Bailey. By KENNETH ROBERTS. 
Doubleday. 

5. The Moneyman. By Tuomas B. Cos- 
TAIN. Doubleday. 

6. House Divided. By BEN Ames WIL- 
LIAMS. Houghton Mifflin. 


7. Prince of Foxes. By SAMUEL SHELLA- 
BARGER. Little, Brown. 

8. Kingsblood Royal. By SINCLAIR LEwIs. 
Random House. 

9. The Wayward Bus. By JOHN STEINBECK. 
Viking. 

10. Mrs. Mike. By Benepict and NANcy 
FREEDMAN. Coward-McCann. 

11. East Side, West Side. By Marcia 
DAVENPORT. Scribner’s. 


That Extra Something 


ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


By 
WOLFE—~HAMILTON-GEYER 


For Grades 7-12 


brings you stimulating, real-life topics for Experience Themes . . . actual and inspir- 
ing student models . . . flexibility ...the human touch... plenty of practice material 
... and a Teacher Aid for every grade. 


Teachers say: 
“The suggestions in the Teacher Aids are excellent and usable.” 
“T have found the Teacher Aids of inestimable vaiue in my teaching of English.” 


“Thank you for the Teacher Aids. They surely make these superior texts more worth 
while and more interesting to teach to our students.” 


72 Fifth Ave. NEWSON & COMPANY _ New York 11, N.Y. 


Why should you 


use the 
Cumulative Reading Record @ 


Because 
(1) CRR is convenient—for you; for pupils 
(2) CRR is sufficient—revealing 
(3) CRR may hold student's writing 
(4) CRR costs four cents 


Get a free sample; see for yourself! 


Chicago 21 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street . 
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ENGLISH — GRADES 9-12 
systematic teaching, test- 
ing, and self-checking progrom 


correlating all the essential 
phases of a thorough English 
course for high school students 
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Me™ INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE 
EXERCISES for ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Plain English 


HANDBOOK 


ENGLISH — GRADES 7-12 pry —— ENGLISH — GRADES 2-6 
— meets each pupil's individual 


—a self-correcting program for 
the complete mastery of the 
fundamentals of correct gram- 
mor and good English usoge — 
keyed to Plain English Handbook 


needs with an interesting and 
. tic program of corrective 
exercises —emphasizes the fun- 
domentals of correct grammer 


—provides direct, 
simple planati 

of the fundamentals 
and mechanics of cor- 
rect grammor 
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PAGES || ~ 


SPELLING — GRADES 1-6 

—bosed on the pupil's writing 
needs os determined by the 
Rinsland study — complete spell- 
ing course and supplementary 
writing program for each grade 


los Angeles 


PRIMARY ACTIVITIES 

— develop power and speed in 
reading through the mastery of 
phonetic elements —a founda- 
tion program including phonics 
material and reading aids 
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CARRYING A 
TREASURE-TROVE 
OF GOOD LITERATURE 

FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


PERIODICA 


series holds a cargo of rich reading 


rR ,, adventure, for boys dnd girls. Packed with student appeal, the 
» ; Be on series leads with junior high school students because 
3 YS it features selections which they 
“hy genuinely enjoy (a twelve-year sur- 


vey determined content)—leads with 

teachers because of its high literary 

and quality, study aids, etc. The books 

Caro Hovious are arranged in two sections: Part I 

is an anthology built around reading 

centers; Part II is devoted to units on motion pictures, the radio, 

library skills, choral reading, and newspaper and magazine 
reading. 


GrorGce W. 


Boox Ons for Grade 7—Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 

Boox Two for Grade 8—Illustrated by Ursula Koering 

Boox Turee for Grade 9—Illustrated by Harve Stein and 
P. B. Parsons 
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